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D. APPLETON & CO’S NEWEST BOOKS. 


Memoirs of 
Marshal Oudinot, 

Duc de Reggio. Compiled from the hitherto 
unpublished souvenirs of the Duchess de 
Reggio by Gaston STIEGLER, and now 
first translated into English by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. With two Portraits 
in Heliogravure. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The marshal’s wife was much with her husband 
in the field, accompanying him, for instance, during 
the retreat from Moscow. Of that she gives a very 
graphic description; and, indeed, she draws vivid 

ictures of all that stirring epoch. The book takes 
fo the Revolution, the Directory, Napoleon’s as- 
cendency, the Restoration, and comes up to about 
1880. It has photographs of the marshal and his 
wife, who in the end, of courge, threw in their lot 
with the Bourbons. 


The Early Correspondence 


of Hans Von Bulow. 
Edited by his Widow. Selected and trans- 
lated by Constanog Baougz. With Por- 
traits. 8vo. Buckram, $4.50. 


These letters contain graphic descriptions of the 
trials of a young musician, and much interesting 
gossip about Liszt and Wagner, to whose encourage- 
ment Von Bilow owed so much in his youth and 
early manhood. There are mauy revelations of 
precocious talent in other directions than music. 
and the biographical details illustrate a portion of 
the artist’s life of which little has been known. 


The True Life of Captain 
Sir Richard F. Burton. 


Written by his niece, Gzoraiana M. Sris- 
TED, with the authority and approval of 
the Burton family. 12mo. Cloth, with 
Portrait, $2.00. 


“That the very interesting details here given of 
Captain Burton's wonderful career and not less 
wonderful character are to be depended upon we 
are not disposed to doubt ; and, indeed, they are so 
full of surprising adventure and of singular experi- 
ences in foreign lands that the book is eminently 
entertaining, and will be appreciated as a popular 
account of the life and work of one of the most re- 
markable men of the century.”—London Daily Mail. 


The Story of the Birds. 


By James Newron Baskett, M.A., Associate 
Member of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. The first volume in Appletons’ 
Home Reading Book Series. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, 65 cents, net. 


Our Juvenile Offenders. 

By W. Doveras Morrison, author of ‘‘ Jews 
Under the Romans,” etc. Anew volume 
in the Criminology Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 





SECOND EDITION. 
The Beginners of a Nation. 


A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest English Settlements in America, with 
Special Reference to the Life and Character of the People. The first volume in A 
History of Life in the United States. By Epwarp Eaaizston. Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


** Dr. Eggleston will earn the praise and gratitude of all who are interested in the development of the 
art of historical composition, of all who wish to see a fresh spirit and fresh methods applied to the writing 
of American history. He has not only made an excellent contribution to culture history, but he has 
reached @ vantage-ground of broad and fresh observation which few of his predecessors have so much as 
discerned, and which subsequent historians must strive to attain if they have any consideration of their 
fame.”—Prof. W. P. TRENT, in The Forum. 


‘*Mr. Eggleston’s work is profoundly interesting not only because of the subject matter and the 
method of treatment, but by reason of his literary style. He is crisp, pungent, idiomatic, and withal 
raceful. He is master of a method of handling the English language that brings out its strength and 
cisive force, its beauty and its simplicity to a marked degree. e has made a notable contribution not 
only to history but to pure literature as well. Seldom has the application of the philosophical method 
to the study of history produced better results set forth in a more satisfactory manner. The next instal- 


‘“*Mr. Eggleston has the = of style. 
with this in point of mere 1 


Room Ballads,” etc. 12mo. 


of any other race. 
during English verse. . 


race, and given him free entrance to their hearts. 
sessed by 


that he continues the 


how superbly rhythmic and sonorous! . . . 
our song. 


A Pinchbeck Goddess. 
By Mrs. J. M. Fremine (Alice M. Kipling). 

No. 211, Town and Country Library. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


In this entertaining story of social life in India 
the author has developed a novel idea which is 
worked out with much humor and ingenuity, and 
in a thoroughly sympathetic manner. The story is 
bright and interesting, and full of local color and 
happy characterization. This book introduces a 
new writer, who will make her place without any 
indebtedness to her distinguished brother. 


Tatterley. 
The Story of a Dead Man, By T. Gation. 
No. 210, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This curious and striking story takes the reader 
out of the beaten track of current fiction, and any 
prototype which is suggested belongs to an earlier 
time. The book will be found intensely interesting, 
very vivid in its pictures of avarice and love, the 
meaner passions and the noblest sentiments, and 
American readers are likely to join English critics 
in predicting a brilliant future for this new and 





talented writer. 





r. Kipling, which would be matters of chief consideration with a minor poe’ 
to his imagination, though dependent upon it for their excellence—the frequent perfect mating of word 
with sentiment, the graphic epithet, the force, freedom, directness, and simplicity of diction, the exquis- 
ite movement and flow of rhythm, the felicity ofrhyme. . 


‘* The spirit and method of Kipling’s fresh and virile rr 
- « « When we turn to the larger portion of THE SEVEN SEAS, how imaginative it i+, how yo ny 4 
The ring and diction of this verse add new e 
The true laureate of Greater Britain.”—EK. C. STEDMAN, in The Bookbuyer. 


Novels Worth Reading. 





ment of his work will be awaited with keen interest.” —Brooklyn Eagle, 
Few works on the period which it covers can com 


terary attractiveness, and we fancy that many to whom its scholarly value 
will not appeal will read the volume with interest and delight. ”—The Nation. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The Seven Seas. 


A new volume of poems by Rupyarp Kip.ine, author of ‘‘Many Inventions,” ‘‘ Barrack- 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“ This splendid continuous fertility of English genius, this unbroken poetic expression of English 
character and life from Chaucer to Rudyard Kipling, is unparalleled in the moral and intellectual 


history 


- « « THESEVEN SEAS contains a notable addition to the small treasury of en- 
- « The gift of imagination, with which as a quality Mr. Kipling is endowed 
as few men have ever been, has quickened and deepened his sympathies with men of every class and 


I have said too little concernin iy = 
tsi ts su 


It is enough now gratefully to recognize 


‘eat succession of royal English poets, and to pay him the homage which is his 
due.” —CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, in The Atlantic Monthly. 


have taken the English reading world. 
ements to 


Arrested. 

By Eeme Srvart, author of ‘‘A Woman of 
Forty,” etc. No. 209, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Oloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


This entertaining and gracefully written story 
will take its place among the most interesting 
novels of the day. It will be read with pleasure, 
and unhesitatingly recommended by the reader 


The Career of Candida. 

By Groras Pasron, author of ‘‘ A Study in 
Prejudices,” etc. No. 208, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo, Oloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


* The plot of the story is of the simplest, but ite 
lenge is clear and forcible, and the characters 
are skilfully drawn.”—New York Sun, 


‘“ The novel is a strong one, admirably written 
a@ master hand, and is slovating in style - Anne aby 
—Boston Courter. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. Appleton & Co., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Charles Dudley Warner’s Library é 


Weeeeses 


Last month we were able to commend without reservation the 
general design, method and scope of Charles Dudley Warner's 
new Library of the World’s Best Literature. 

Upon most careful examination we found that it made good its 
name; that it did, in fact, take the place of whole libraries of scat- 
tered volumes and put the reader in possession of the best of all 
that has been written, in every age and country, since writing 
began. 

in looking through one of the earlier volumes, our eyes lit, by 
a mere chance, on the statement that Aristotle’s collection of 
books was ‘‘ perhaps the first considerable private library in the 
world,” and we could not but reflect on the unfailing love of books 
in man, since here were we, near nineteen hundred years after 
Christ, examining a work just come from the press to meet the 
very same desire for a collection of the world’s best literature 
which, near four hundred years before Christ, moved Aristotle to 
the expenditure of a considerable fraction of an inherited 
fortune. 

And this pleasant bit of information, by the way, is typical of 
the whole work. Its biographical articles 
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Abélard. Here we are making an acquaintance with the close of 
the eleventh and the opening of the twelfth century. The very 
next subject, Edmond About, the author of so many well-known 
tales, transports us to the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
Then follows a chapter on the general subject of Accadian- 
Babylonian, and Assyrian literature, with an account of the most 
recent discoveries at Babylon. It is inscribed mainly on tablets 
which it has taken years of excavation to discover and years of 
scholarship to decipher and translate. The best of it is given 
here, translated especially for the Library, into admirable English. , 
The turn of a leaf brings us back from old, half-buried Assyria 
to new America, presented in the person of one of its noblest and 
most gifted dames, Abigail Adams. Other Adamses follow: 
Henry, the historian; John, the second President of the United 
States; John Quincy, the sixth President of the United States, 
Finally, we have Sarah Flower Adams, who wrote ‘‘ Nearer my 
God to Thee.” 
Then we come to Addison, from whose pen language flowed in 
its freest and most genial phrases. Hamilton W. Mabie contributes 
a delightful essay on this author followed by 





are not the dry statistical skeletons of the 
ordinary encyclopedia, but convey lively im- 
pressions of each subject. For instance, 
the paper on Aristotle, written by Professor 
Thos. W. Davidson, an eminent Aristotelian 
scholar, re-creates him into a man; one who, 
if you cut him, would bleed; one who led 
a life of real incidents, which it is a pleasure 
to read about. And then, when your inter- 
est in the man is thoroughly warm, and you 
feel that you would like to know something 
ot his ideas, you have laid before you the 
best that survives to us of his writings, in- 
cluding the one poem of his we have—the 
noble ‘‘ Hymn to Virtue.” Thus in scarcely 
an hour's reading, and reading, too, of the 
most entertaining kind, we make an ac- 
quaintance quite sufficient for all the needs 
of general culture with one of the master- 
spirits of the world. 

But Aristotle, however entertainingly pre- 
sented, may seem to some readers pretty 
far away, and they would like assurance of 
something nearer. Well,then (and we choose 








his immortal essays: Sir Roger’de Coverly 
at the play; the Essay on Fans, and 
so on. 

Then come Aéschines, the famous orator 
of the Greeks, and A®schylus, the greatest 
of the Greek tragic poets; Agassiz, Grace 

' Aguilar, William Harrison Ainsworth, Mark 
Akenside, Louisa M. Alcott, Alfonso the 
Wise, Alfred the Great, James Lane Allen, 
the laureate of the ‘‘ Blue Grass” region, 
and Hans Christian Andersen—with the best 
each one has written. 

We have named but a portion of the sub- 
jects in the first volume; the second is even 
more interesting, and deals with such sub- 
jects as Edwin Arnold, Matthew Arnold, the 
Arthurian Legends (whence Tennyson drew 
the stories for the ‘‘ Idyls of the King,’’ and 
Wagner the plot of his great opera, ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde’’), Audubon, the American orni- 
thologist, Auerbach, the German novelist, 
Jane Austen, Francis Bacon, and many 
others. 

In short, all climes, all times have been 








quite at random), here is Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, poet and story-teller. A sketch of 
three pages gives us a complete, vivid impression of the man, 
.and fixes for us his place and purpose in literature. Some thirty 
ypages more supply us with excellent specimens of his stories and 
tthirgeen of his choicest poems in full. We doubt if one could gain 
cany juster notion of the man and his writings than is here pre- 
sented, but if one wished to make a particular study of Aldrich, 
and to come to know him down to his last expression, he could 
introduce himself in no other wise so pleasantly and simply to this 
larger enterprise as by first reading the Aldrich section of the 
+* Library of the World’s Best Literature.” 

And this suggests a mention of one of the special values of the 
work. It affords a general prospect of the whole field, which is 
always a prerequisite of intelligent mastery of any special province, 
and for those who care to go beyond, it is the most agreeable and 
also the most trustworthy guide to each special province, and pre- 
pares the way to most intelligently and thoroughly cover it. Con- 
sequently it is just as useful to the most exacting student of books 
as to those who read for entertainment, or to acquire general 
literary culture. 

In illustration of the infinite variety of the Library, its provision 
for every taste and mood, let us make a rapid survey of the con- 
tents of only a single portion of the work. In the first volume, 
only a part of the letter ‘‘ A” is covered, but see what a sweep 
and multifariousness that one volume presents! It opens with a 
delightful account of the historic lovers Abélard and Heloise, with 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


typical letters of each, and the famous ‘‘ Vesper Hymn” of 


levied on for the contents of these volumes. 
‘* A good book, ” Milton said, ‘‘is the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life.’’ We have here this vital fluid 
distilled down to its last potency, so that the full virtue of all 
good books beyond number has been concentrated into thirty 
volumes, 

The Library is, in fact, all that the most exacting critic could 
demand in one of its kind. We say ‘‘of its kind,” but this 
is hardly a proper phrase, because it stands alone; it is 
unique. 

The first edition is, of course, the most desirable because 
printed from the new, fresh plates. Usually a higher price is 
charged, but the publishers of the Library have actually reduced 
the price, and are making a special offer, so as to place a few sets 
in each community for inspection. At the figure put upon these 
special sets, the buyer saves nearly half the list-price, besides 
having the privilege of easy monthly payments. But it is possible 
to take advantage of this price through the Harper’s Weekly Club 
only, which offers a limited number of sets, to introduce and 
advertise the work. The Club now forming closes in March, when 
the price will be advanced. 

In order that Critic readers, who so desire, may make sure of 
the work at the introductory price, we have again reserved fifty of 
these special sets, which will go to the first who apply, mentioning 
this Magazine. Prompt application for sample pages (and special 


prices) should therefore be made to Harper’s Weekly Club, 9! 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 


Two notable books from the pen of Mr. Barrie were published during the 
fall, each of them unique in quality and character. The first of these, ** Sen- 
timental Tommy ’’ (Fifth Edition, 12mo, Illustrated. $1.50), was the success 
of the year during its serial publication, and its immediate success in book form 
confirms the judgment of its first readers—that it is one of the genuine master- 
pieces of modern fiction. The other book, ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy ’’ (Fourth Edi- 
tion, 12mo, $1.25), possesses an equal interest, though of an altogether different 
kind. It is an affectionate and exquisitely delicate sketch of Mr. Barrie’s 
mother, which is necessarily also a sketch of his own life and surroundings as 
well as his work; in its manner a sort of true ‘‘ Window in Thrums.” 


The N. Y. Herald says: “‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy’ can never lose its mastery over the 
and smiles of future generations. It is a masterpiece of humor and pathos. As a mixture 
of biography and autobiography, two things difficult to do, yet the most enduringly fasci- 
nating of things when well done, this work stands almost alone in literature.” 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY 


And the Uses of the Comic Spirit. By George Meredith. 12mo, $1.25. 

The reader cannot fail to get a new and nearer view of the world's literature through the 
aid of this brilliant, incisive, broadening, and eg | book. Its treatment blends theory 
and illustration with successful clearness, and the different character the comic spirit as- 
sumes in Aristophanes, Menander, Shakéspeare, Moliére, and Congreve is vividly depicted. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have acquired from Messrs. Roberts Brothers the right 
to publish the novels of Mr. Meredith heretofore published by them These, together with 
“The Amazing Marriage” and *“‘ Lord Ormont and his Aminta,” comprise all of Mr Mere- 
dith’s novels, They will be sold as heretofore: 12 volumes, 12mo edition, per vol., $1.50; 
popular edition, per vol., $1.00. 

LIMITED ENGLISH EDITION.—The onl; io and complete edition of Mr. Meredith's 
works is now being issued in 38 volumes, 8vo. The edition limited to 1,000 sets, and similar in style 
to the Edinburgh Edition of R. L. Stevenson’s works. Full information concerning the edition will 
be sent on application. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD 


By John W. Burgess, Professor of History, Columbia University. (American History 
Series.) 12mo, $1.75. 


A thoroughly original work written exclusively from the sources. The view the author 
takes of the great slavery controversy, of which it is the chronicle and commentary, dis- 
tinguishes it among histories of the period for absolute impartiality and luminous apprecia- 
tion of the motives and conduct of both sides. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES, Each, $1.25. The Colonial Era. By Prof. G. P, Fisher—The French 
Wa and the Revolution. By Prof. WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Ph.D.—The Making of the 
Nation. By Gen. Francois A. WALKER. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND MADEMOISELLE DE MONTIJO 

By Imbert de Saint-Amand., 12mo, $1.50. 

The author of the — series of memoirs of ‘‘The Famous Women of the French 
Court” opens a new and interesting period in this volume, which, though not uniform with 
the series preceding it, is planned ina similar manner and written in a similar vein. It 
presents an attractive picture of the court of Napoleon III. and of the Second French Em- 
pire, the centre of which was the engaging personality of Empress Eugénie. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 

From a French Point of View. 12mo, $1.25. ; 

A striking study, trenchant and witty, of American manners, institutions, and modes of 
thought. Unusual facilities were offered to the author for gathering the materials for a 
picture embodying the salient features of the national character. The result is a piece of 


portraiture that will attract wide attention by the audacity of the characterization and the 
raciness of the author’s style. 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH 


By E. W. Hornung. Ivory Series. 16mo, 75 cents. 

“ Thoroughly pleasing. Mr. Hornung has cleverly brought the wild Australian atmos- 
phere into contrast and conflict with the eminent respectability of London. The result is 
partly humorous, partly tragic, and altogether novel and interesting.”—Chicago Tribune, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. The Rogue’s March. A Romance. 1@mo, $150. Irralie’s 
Bushranger. A Story of Australian Adventure. Ivory Series. 16mo, 76 cents. 
NANCY NOON 


Benjamin Swift. 12mo, $1.50. 


** One of the strongest books of the season—a great rough diamond, 60 brilliant that it 
does not need the skill of the cutter The author has creative power and genius. He is 
original and daring. He has treated emotional life with Kipling virility.”—Boston Herald. 


THAT FIRST AFFAIR 
By J. A. Mitchell, Editor of N. Y. “Life” and Author of “Amos Judd.” Ilustrated. 
25 


9 " 

“ Delightful examples of how short stories should be written. Mr. Mitchell has rapidity, 
& lively sense of humor, and original character. His satire is incisive but good-humored. 
The volume is readable from cover to cover.”—N. Y Tribune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 150-197 Fifth flve., Wl. Y. 




















Scribner’s 
For March 
Is Out To-Day. 


(This is the third number of the New 
Decade.) 


“There is something about Scribner's which 
one does not find in the other magazines of the 
day. It seems to have a progressive spirit back 
of it."—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

“THE ART OF TRAVEL" is begun 
by Lewis Morris Iddings. How to travel 
wisely “ By Lanp” is discussed in this 
number and depicted by five artists that 
have been great travelers. 


C. D. GIBSON made a study of 
“ LONDON AUDIENCES” for the second of 
the “ London As Seen by C. D. Gibson” 
series, 

“ He writes very much as he draws,” 


“THE BANDERIUM OF HUN- 
GARY” was the roooth anniversary of 
that monarchy, and took place last sum- 
mer. But few know that, although 
Richard Harding Davis, in beginning his 
illustrated description of it, pronounces 
it “one of the historical spectacles of the 
century,” and really of greater signifi- 
cance than the coronation at Moscow. 


W. D. HOWELLS’ NEW NOVEL, 
‘““THE STORY OF A Ptay,” begins now. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’ 
serial, “SOLDIERS OF FoRTUNE,” contin- 
ues, and “LIVER’S RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY” is a short story by WoLtcott Lz 
CLEAR BEARD. 


The illustration of an article on 
J. McNeill Whistler as “THE MASTER 
OF THE LITHOGRAPH” shows to 
what point the art of reproducing delicate 
effects has been carried. 


In“THE CONDUCT OF GREAT 
BUSINESSES” series “THe Business 
or A Factory,” by Philip G. Hubert, Jr., 
shows—not the working of the machin- 
ery, but the working of the brains back 
of it. The illustrations (there are 22 of 
them, by E. L. Blumenschein), like those 
of the first two articles, are drawn from 
actual scenes. 


‘*No more entertaining nor instructive series 
could have been devised, nor one more in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the times or the ten- 
dency of progressive thought.”—Lowell Citizen, 


26 cents a Number; $3.00 a Year, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York. 
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The Macmillan Company’s Popular Novels 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SUMMER IN ARCADY.”? READY [ARCH 15th. 


The scene is Kentucky in 1795, and the two main characters are drawn from the sturdy, fiery Scotch-Irish of Pennsyl- 
The Choir Invisible. vania, and from the proud, aristocratic Virginians ‘The Author's most ambitious 








of the James Valley. Mr. Allen's aim is to present werk by far. 
By James LANE ALLEN. a study of the life of the wilderness, with the landscapes, customs, and types of 
Cloth, $1.50. its local setting. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S MOST RECENT NOVEL. 


“ The novel is delightful, and its perusal is a real recreation. Again, a more picturesque, dramatically tragic, . . and 
altogether more absorbingly interesting novel it will be difficult aan 
" ly attracti 
Taquisara, to find... . The work of a truthful, simple, and sympa- book.””—Tam N. ¥. ‘nem 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. fhetic writer. There is a strangely powerful scene of death and marriage.” —LonDoN 
2 vols. Buckram. $2.00. PUNCH. 


HENRY JAMES’S LATEST NOVEL. 


“His name has been for long a synonym for cleverness and conscious skill. Henceforward, if the writer so wills, 





it is also a synonym for power. . . . The book is a masterpiece." —TueE Critic. 
“ se 
The Other House. cal The characters are original and well drawn. The + acomnenen, and temnenesty 
incidents are natural and clearly described. The dialogues  diverting.”"—Tur Evenina 
By Henry James. are crisp and to the point. A most meritorious work, then, and Post, Chicago. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. one which can hardly fail to add to the author's reputation.” —The New York HERALD, 








A TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


“Where native life, thought, and character are concerned, Mrs. Steel leaves nothing to desire. Next to her vivid 
humanity is her grasp of scenic details. In one sense her book might be 
On the Face ' considered THE book of Delhi as it is of the Mutiny.”—From 
of the Waters. “The Novel of the Mutiny,” by J. Lockwood Kipling, in 
THE New ReEvIEw.. 
“Few men could have written it, and to our thinking no other woman.” 
—NATIONAL OBSERVER. 





Sixth Edition now ready. 
Seventh in preparation. 





By Mrs. STEEL. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE SEQUEL TO ** MARCELLA.”’ 





“For matter, for breadth of view, for emotional power, for insight into individual human character, . . . we must 
Sir George Tressad render to Mrs. Ward's latest work no stinted 4, sniteieniiaiiintil 
g y: measure of praise."—The Sun, Baltimore. Mrs. Ward’s achievement.” 
By Mrs. HumpHry WarRD. “Full of fine scenes put before us with real —THE CrITI0. 
2vols. Buckram. $2.00. psychological insight, emotional sympathy.”—St. JaMES’s GAZETTE. 


A BICYCLING IDYL. 


By the Author of “ The Wonderful Visit,” ‘‘ The Time Machine,” etc. ‘‘Not for a long time have we run across a 
more striking instance of fresh and spontaneous humor. A 








The Wheels blending of his idealism with the humor of common things has 
of Chance. given his last book a place apart. It is the first distinctly ‘‘New,original,stimutating.” 
; ” —S8r. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
By H. G. WELLs. excellent bicycle romance.” THE BOOKMAN. 





Cloth, $1,50. ; 
THE LIFE AND EXPLOITS OF A YANKEE SAILOR. 


‘* Every line of this hits the mark, and to any one who knows the forecastle and its types the picture appeals with the 


On Many Seas urgency of old familiar things. All through his four hun- 
y - dred and more pages he is equally unaffected and forcible Th 
: - z e first edition sold within 
By Frep. B. WILLIaMs. equally picturesque. To go through one chapter is to pass one week of publication ; the 
Edited by hisFriend,W. S.BooTH. with lively anticipation to the next. His book is destined ‘é'*4's already on the press. 
and Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 40 be remembered."—TuE NEw YorK TRIBUNE. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Israel Zangwill 
Without Prejudice. By I, Zangwill, The Century Co. 

WHATEVER theory we may happen to have about him, it 
is altogether necessary to read Mr. Zangwill. He is the 
(most compulsory wit, or wag, or sage before the public.) We 
may rebel, of course. We are rather inclined to—most of 
us. We have to take it out of a man—some of us in one 
way, some of us in another—for saying so many things we 
(meant to have said ourselves. We had always thought of 
them. We had whispered them to our friends. Some of 
them are in our notebooks. But we never quite dared. 
Mr. Zangwill—needless to be said—dares anything. He is 
not even afraid of himself. He carries his reputation around 
like his best joke. Risking it is literature. The’ question 
what he will do with a staid and sober public next is as fas- 
cinating as the plot of a novel. Zangwill is his masterpiece. 
The public keeps traveling with him, over dizzying curves, 
precipitous places, grades galore—of course. Turn over a 
page: it may be a toboggan chute down, it may be a rack 
and pinion up; it may be a plain collision, or a dead stop 
and the dull Zangwill thud. It comes, whatever it is. It is 
sure to come, as sure as the unexpected. Then you pick 

yourself up, and take up the next chapter. 


@a. 


Which is the worst of it. We know we are being abused 
—some of us. « He laughs in our very faces. ’ Every time he 
trips us, we feel the leer between the lines. We may say 
that he is too diabolically clever.) While we are saying it, he 
trips us again. But we begin the next chapter. We may 
play we don’t for a while. But we do. He is Jean Myles’s 
“magerful man.” 

@Aa. 


Mr. Zangwill’s somewhat dubious, but indubitable, genius, 
is perhaps by this time sufficiently a part of the experience 
of the more thoughtful part of the world to justify a serious- 
ness of treatment from the hands of his fellow critics, that he 
would hardly be likely to give himself. (He brings to us the 
blinding faults and fascinating deficiencies, the baffling, con- 
tradictory, vital forces that only men of genius can ever have, 
and that only men of genius can ever judge.) We wish he 
were Heine sometimes—the more human Héine. He con- 
stantly suggests him. He is a French Hebrewwithal. The 
slower German dreams, or dreams he might dream, deeps 
beneath the flashes. With all the enthusiasms, antagonisms, 
differences—everything but indifferences—which it is given 
to Mr. Zangwill to arouse, it will be impossible to ignore 
him, because he sees things. He is bound to be necessary 
because he can say them. 


SA. 


_ The world has never managed to be very particular about 
its geniuses. It has always triedto be. Ithas always thought 
it would be. We have never been able to afford it. We 
have been obliged to scrape and save and piece out and 
apologize from the very first, glad to get on any terms, in 
any period, any genius of any kind, good, bad or indifferent, 
wicked, divine or decadent—just so that it be genius, just so 
that the terrible, beautiful, sinister flame be kept smoulder- 
ing on the altar of life from age to age. The least we can 
do is to hand it down and grumble and hope. It may be 
sulphur and it may be incense. Sometimes it is the plainest 
smoke, May it not change at any time—soit be alive? Thus 
are we burned and lighted by turns. The world has a fond 
ideal that a man should have goodness and genius both. 
Failing this—it’s a poor makeshift of a world anyway,—it 





makes the most of things—somehow manages to jog on withal, 
and to jog more easily every day. 


@a 


So for as we critics are concerned, if we only had a world- 
like way with us, many of the dullest things we do—that is, 
the sharpest ones—would never be done at all. Nothing is 
easier than to call succinct and sparkling attention to Mr. 
Zangwill’s lack of taste. If he were a third-rate writer, he 
wotld have devoted most of his strength to not letting us 
find it out. It is simple enough to convict him of not having 
any convictions. He could have arranged some readily 
enough. It is not difficult to quibble over his laughing 
bravado, to call him a sensationalist, to accuse him of being 
a tightrope walker across Pall Mall, balancing himself with 
paradox. It is simple enough to say that he has nothing 
but a Quip-sky over him and a Jest-god, that he seeks nothing 
further in this mortal life than epigrams, and finds nothing 
worth his while to be serious about. Anyone can join the 
hubbub that tries to make genius over. Hubbub-books 
telling it how to think are written every year. Reviews still 
din at Meredith. The worthy dead pitied Thomas Carlyle 
for his immortal faults. 

CGA. 


The essential thing in the ideal critic must always be his 
humor, his power of traveling in a personality, his ability to 
take a genius the way the world does. It belongs to him 
to speak Life’s criticism a generation ahead. He is one 
who listens to its huge Inarticulate, who spells out its syn- 
thesis. Seeing what this synthesis is, he sees a genius 
through it, leaves him to live himself out under its mighty 
possessing influence. Inso far as Mr. Zangwill possesses 
genius, in so far as the upheavalof humor which he stands 
for is a part of the genius of this generation, one of its char- 
acteristic insights, he is entitled to the tolerance that the 
possession of any kind of power in an extraordinary degree 
must always bring to the man who possesses it—the toler- 
ance that leaves his power to judge and unfold itself. (Hu- 
mor is Mr. Zangwill’s way of seeing things} He has enough 
more of it than other men to disqualify them from telling 
him how to guide it. We can but leave him with his reveal- 
ing demon and let the two struggle it out. 

; ‘GA. 

Nothing is more uncritical in the so-called critical temper 
than its prejudice against power. Living as we are in a 
tired world, conceived in weariness, and born in pain, 
driven and dragged and worried into the bearing of burdens 
we cannot bear and straining at ideals we cannot reach, if 
there is a man anywhere on God’s footstool, in any walk of 
life, who has too much of something, who is rested enough 
to need to be held down, who has a habit of dropping absent- 
mindedly into too much strength, for the love of Hercules, 
comrades, tell us who he is and where is his abiding place, 
that we may abandon our tools, our embroidery and criticism, 
our hewing of wood and drawing of water and splitting of 
hairs, and go and look in his face and hear his voice and 
rest ! 

GA, 

We use all of the sky we can get at, and there is always 
some left over, and we go to the sea because there is so much 
of it, and to Niagara to see that there is always more, and 
to the mountains because they are beautifully too big. But 
a man—a living human brother, charged by God and the 
angels with currents of eternal youth, who has shocks of it 
to throw away in lightning, who has enough to spare for 
thunder, while the rest of us are trying to keep electricity 
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enough to barely live—a man who has genius, that is, who 
has been rested for thousands of years before he was born, 
—stand one side, give him time, give him room! Pipe not 
your little reeds, nor thrum your standards in our ears, nor 
tinkle to us all his faults, We are aweary of the world. 
Under the free air of heaven we set forth. The wild spirit 

that flows of old across woods and great men and thoughts— 

we claim for holiday. From the pasteboard partitions where 

scared and cooped and critical we have daily been wont to 

sit, like plaintive children making books and patterns and 

paper dolls and poems—God give it to us to go forth upon 

the hills, from the boundless air to fill our lungs and to shout 

too loud like our sturdy sires! 

SA. 

{Mr. Zangwill has too many ideas, we are told) He has 
frequently been labored with for being (too witty, , His 
humor is too strong to be canny. (People have been disap- 
pointed in him for having so many selves.) He has annoyed, 
by revealing too much insight, a public which would have 
been quite satisfied if he had revealed less and done more 
with what he revealed. | His faults, in short, have been—so 
far as they have been dwelt upon—hyperbole faults,/ Some- 
times we will begin to try to measure the importance to the 
world of the men who have too much of what the rest of us 
need, Life strikes the balance. ‘The criticism of genius 
can only be of value in proportion as it recognizes men of 
genius in the way the world must always do at last, as native 
forces in the human climate, as forces to be drawn upon as 
we need, like the coal of the earth and the air of the pine- 
woods and the phosphates of the fields, and the spring stored 
in the hills. The old sailor who said that he would rather 
have a rope too short than too long, because if it was too 
long he did not know what to do with it, and if it was too 
short he could splice it, would have made a typical critic of 
genius. Fortunately our more gifted men, some with grim 
and others with sunny courage, have worked their way out 
to their ultimate selves without much dependence upon their 
guides, philosophers and enemies, by the suggestion of life— 
the criticism they cannot even give themselves. 


Qa. 

So far as “ Without Prejudice” is concerned, with all its 
different kinds of “‘ too much,” one certainly ought to be able 
to control a book by stopping when he wants to. It is like 
anything concentrated, anything that there is too much of. 
One can sail off on the sea, or bathe in it, or fish with a line 
in it, or live by the cliffs and look, or move inland and hear 
it roar. ‘ GERALD STANLEY LEE. 





*¢ John Gabriel Borkman’’ 

By Henrik Ibsen. 1. Translated by William Archer. (The Green Tree 
Library.) Stone & Kimball. 2. German Edition. New York: 
Brentano's. 

IF ONE WOULD take a text for a sermon on Ibsen’s “ John 
Gabriel Borkman,” Gen. iii, : might serve:—‘ Now the 
serpent was more subtile than any beast of the field.” Be- 
yond all peradventure this play is as subtle and elusive as 
the most commonplace, everyday life. Literature is the in- 
terpretation of life: it clutches the reluctant, struggling mo- 
tives, and drags them out before the eyes of all. Ibsen has 
respect for the intelligence of his audiences. He shows 
delicacy of tact in not interpreting too much. Nevertheless, 
anyone can see in any play of this master that the cosmos 
is a projection of his ego. “John Gabriel Borkman” is an 
impression, a mood, a phase—so is each other play of his. 
To say that the author is a succession of moods is to utter a 
universal truism. These moods are fairly uniform in the 
color of their feeling; hence the cosmos that they unroll is 
frigid, leaden, sterile. The plays of Ibsen are dramatizations 
of the moods which constitute his personality. He sees every 
object as instinct with thought, or at any rate with a kind of 
conscious feeling. That you detect in his minute stage 
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directions, and you fancy that all the feeling of the play is 
intentionally expressed in the stage-setting of the first act :— 

‘*Mrs. Borkman’s drawing-room, furnished with old-fashioned 
faded splendor. At the back an open sliding-door leads into a 
garden-room, with windows and a glass door. Through it a view 
over the garden: twilight, with driving snow. Further forward a 
large old-fashioned iron stove, with the fire lighted. * * * Be- 
tween the window and the door a horsehair sofa, with a table in 
front of it covered with a cloth. On the table a lighted lamp with 
a shade.” 


In this cheerless room year after year sits the stern, gaunt 
woman, while above her is always heard the restless pacing 
of her husband whom she will not see; ‘the sick wolf,” she 
calls him. From the day when he returned from penal servi- 
tude, John Gabriel Borkman has never once stepped outside 
this gallery where he lives and dreams of what he might have 
done. As is usual with Ibsen, he takes up the episode when 
it is about to culminate. 

The story is that John Gabriel Borkman, son of a Swedish 

miner, shows unusual financial ability. This is recognized, 
and he is assisted in life till he becomes controller of a bank. 
In this position he plans vast schemes of development of the 
natural and industrial resources of the country, which, if 
realized, would make him the greatest man of Sweden. There 
are twin sisters, Ella and Grunhild Rentheim. Borkman 
loves Ella, but for the sake of his schemes marries Grunhild. 
A crash comes; Borkman has used all the funds of the bank, 
all the securities he could lay his hands upon—except Ella 
Rentheim’s. He is tried, found guilty, and serves a term in 
prison. His wife, Grunhild, bitterly desires to see him no 
more. She is kept in her old home, and her boy Erhart is 
reared, by Ella.: These things rankle in her heart. The 
sisters do not meet; they had loved the same man. Or 
perhaps Grunhild never loved him; at any rate, after his re- 
turn from prison, husband and wife spend eight years in the 
same house without once meeting. Grunhild counts him 
dead, and teaches her son Erhart that it is his mission to re- 
deem the family name. At this point the play begins, and 
in its four acts balks and nullifies every intent, every scheme, 
every moral purpose of the persons of the drama. Only 
Erhart and Mrs. Fanny Wilton, a divorced woman of doubt- 
ful morals, who fly to distant parts, crying, “love is enough 
and the world well lost!” can be said to succeed. Erhart, 
the son of all these passionate purposes of two devoted 
women, asks only to enjoy himself while he can. Thus Ibsen 
sneers at humanity. 

For the purpose of the reviewer, the play is particularly 
unquotable. No crises, no generous passions warm these 
cold characters till they naturally become sententious, rhap- 
sodic, or epigrammatic. All through the drama one remem- 
bers that it is winter in Sweden, and the dull, gray, freezing 
day is closing in snow-storm and darkness. The whole play 
is written in the key of gray, with now and then a lurid 
flash of passion, as in the second act, where Ella Rentheim 
cries out to Borkman :— 


‘You are a murderer! You have committed the one mortal sin! 
You have killed the love-life in me. Do you understand what that 
means? The Bible speaks of a mysterious sin for which there is 
no forgiveness. I have never understood what it could be: but 
now I understand, The great, unpardonable sin is to murder the 
love-life in a human soul, You have done that. I have. never 
rightly understood until this evening what had happened to me. 
That you deserted me and turned to Grunhild instead, I took to be 
mere common fickleness on your part, and the result of heartless 
scheming on hers. But now I see it! You deserted the woman 
you loved! Me, me, me! What you held dearest in the world 
you were ready to barter away for gain. That is the double mur- 
der you have committed! The murder of your own soul and of 
mine.” 


Later there is a strong passage where Mrs. Borkman lifts 
her hand and says to her husband:—* You are dead. Lie 
quiet where you are. Never dream of life again.” When 
the glamor of Ibsen’s art has lost its first effect on his mind, 
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the reader reflects, “‘ This is art, but not the highest.” It is 
Ibsen—not humanity. The mood is admirably expressed, 
but it is exceptional, not typical. Much of the recent talk 
about degenerates is rubbish, yet it is evident that a feeling 
of weariness pervades this play. One fancies that .the author 
has tried too hard to excel himself, and has overworked 
somewhat. The moral meanness of everyone is unrelieved, 
even by the glare of an heroic crime. With dexterity the play- 
wright has extracted the souls from his characters. They 
talk like corpses galvanized by some wizard; yet they are 
not unreal, because Ibsen is still in the flesh. They are 
several phases of one personality. It is easily conceivable 
that Ibsen felt a sardonic joy in creating the characters of 
Borkman, Grunhild and Ella. They are hopelessly immoral, 
while entirely respectable. If only they had vices, they might 
be saved. 


‘¢ They are most rational, and yet insane; 
An outward madness not to be controlled, 
A perfect reason in the central brain 
Which has no power, but sitteth wan and cold.” 


Grunhild competes with Ella for Borkman. She gains him 
for a husband, but the marriage is loveless. Borkman loves 
Ella as much as he is capable of loving anyone, but does not 
marry her lest he might hinder his advancement in business. 
Grunhild destines her son Erhart to rehabilitate the family 
name, careless of the boy’s happiness. Erhart repudiates the 
mission his mother has given him, and declines to repay the 
lifelong love and devotion of his aunt, by remaining by her 
side the few months she has yet tolive. Even the long friend- 
ship between old Foldel and Borkman turns out to have no 
nobler basis than paltry convention of mutual flattery. The 
sisters, Grunhild and Ella, contest for Erhart; when he de- 
serts both, they clasp hands. They had contested for Bork- 
man; when he dies, again they are seen with hands joined 
over his corpse. 

The close of the play appears to be symbolic. After 
Erhart’s departure with Fanny Wilton, Borkman determines 
to leave the house and never to return. He rushes out into 
the night and storm and Ella accompanies him. The two 
climb through the deep snow the mountain which rises be- 
hind the house. Borkman sinks upon a bench under a with- 
ered fir tree and dies. After a while Mrs. Borkman and the 
maid come with a lantern to search for them. 


‘ELLA RENTHEIM [coming in front of the bench]: ‘Won't 
you look at him, Grunhild?’ 

Mrs, BORKMAN [with a gesture of repulsion]: ‘ No, no, no. 
{Lowering her voice] ‘He was a miner’s son, John Gabriel Bork- 
man. He couldn't live in the fresh air.’ 

ELLA RENTHEIM: ‘It was rather the cold that killed him.’ 

Mrs, BORKMAN [shakes her head]: ‘The cold, you say? The 
cold—that had killed him long ago.’ 

ELLA RENTHEIM [nodding to her]: ‘ Yes—and changed us two 
into shadows.’ 

MRS. BORKMAN: ‘You are right there.’ 

ELLA RENTHEIM [with a painful smile]: ‘A dead man and two 
shadows—that is what the cold has made of us.’ 

MRS. BORKMAN: ‘Yes, coldness of heart—and now I think we 
two may hold out our hands to each other, Ella.’ 

ELLA RENTHEIM: ‘I think we may, now.’ 

Mrs. BORKMAN: ‘ We twin sisters—over him we have both 


ELLA RENTHEIM: ‘ We two shadows—over the dead man.’” 


This is the end—a tragedy of souls. Yet with all its sub- 
tlety, there is not in this play the power that is in “ Brandt,” 
or the intensity we encounter in “Ghosts.” Perhaps the play 
is too finely wrought ; the marks of the craftsman are evident. 
It is distinctly a closet drama, wanting in breadth and spon- 
taneity. Asa study it is admirable; as a broad and free 
transcription of life, time will probably pronounce it to be 
a fine failure. The author demonstrates through it that his 
sympathies are narrowing. He cannot or will not see life 
steadily and see it whole. The universality of a Shakespeare 
ora Balzac he will never grow into. There is, however, a 
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true and ennobling principle that emerges from all this scorn 
of life. What this play of John Gabriel Borkman preaches 
is the barrenness, the ultimate ineffectiveness, of loveless 
power. Robert Browning on one side the water and Sid- 
ney Lanier on the other preached the same truth, but their 
sermons did not end with the bitter curse that Ibsen has de- 
livered—a curse all the more terrible because uttered dis- 
passionately, contemptuously. The dramatist looks down 
upon human life and sees but sordid dust whereon the finger 
of Necessity writes always the one word—Self. However, 
the evolution of life and of literature has shown that there 
has always been present in the world the contrasting prin- 
ciple, the force of unselfishness. A drama or a novel which 
will not acknowledge the presence and power of this latter 
principle must be pronounced untrue. 





Old New York 
1. Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York (1816- 
1860), By Charles H, Haswell, Illus. Harper & Bros, 2, Last 
Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York, By Abram C, Dayton: 
Illustrated Edition. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 3. The Stadt Huys of 
New Amsterdam, By Alice Morse Earle. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THE LINKS that connect the staid, solidly prosperous New 
York of the earlier parts of this century with its bustling, 
hurrying, brilliant namesake of to-day, are growing few in 
number. Landmarks there are next to none: we have been 
too busy for many years with practical things—with real es- 
tate and exchange, factory and shop—to give heed to senti- 
ment; but now, after having destroyed the old monuments, 
we feel quite virtuous, almost Chinese in our ancestor- 
worship, when we put a tablet on a house in an out-of-the- 
way district somewhere down town, and straightway forget 
all about it; those of us who have actually travelled to Third 
Avenue and the Bowery for the express purpose of looking 
at the remaining three mile-stones, feel somewhat as does 
the Arab who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca; and the 
man who has spent a few Sunday mornings in cruising about 
old Greenwich village, is apt to consider himself an eminent 
antiquarian. To be sure, most of us are not New Yorkers, 
nor even Americans, by birth ; and when the intelligent for- 
eigner is amang us takin’ notes, we are always careful, espe- 
cially when we think he'll prent it, to impress upon his in- 
evitably much confused mind the incontestable fact that, if 
he wishes to study American life and character as they really 
are, he must go down East, or down South, or even due 
West—anywhere, in fact, but in the metropolis of the New 
World. Some scoffers even maintain that New York never 
was an American city at all—that it was first somnolently 
Dutch, then Dutch-English, then English-Dutch, then Eng- 
lish, until, after a short German-Irish interregnum, it became 
the modern Babel it is to-day. 

Still, New York awakens the feeling of civic pride in the 
breasts of all she shelters, wherever they may have been born. 
We all love her for her proud place among the capitals of the 
world, for her commercial supremacy, her position in the 
money-marts of two continents, her past and her majestic 
future. She deserves our love, but, more than that, our con- 
stant care and vigilance, that she may lead in art and edu- 
cation and charity as she does in the material things of life, 
and that her government may be an example, not a byword, 
on the lips of decent men. 

New York’s future is secure; it is her past that must be 
saved from oblivion. Our local historical, patriotic and 
genealogical societies are certainly doing worthy work in 
this direction, and finding their efforts heartily appreciated. 
But the past cannot live in stone and metal alone; it lives 
best in books. It lives in Mrs. Lamb’s admirable History of 
New York, and in the diary of Philip Hone; it lives, also, 
in the works now before us. In the first and second, 
two gentlemen of the old school—it is rarely that the courtly 
title is more fittingly applied—supplement each other in an 
admirable way in their narratives. It is as if we were pres- 
ent at a meeting between two old friends after many years 
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of separation, and heard them exchange their reminiscences. 
Each, of course, deplores the degeneracy of modern times, 
and lauds the #empi passati; yet both tell the whole truth, 
even when to us of another generation it weakens the 
strength of their case against the modern day—as when Mr. 
Haswell tells us that “at this time and later [circa 1817], 
ladies walking to or from any public place along a crowded 
sidewalk were commonly subject to the indignity of having 
their dresses maliciously defiled by tobacco juice ejected 
upon them by evil disposed persons from behind. So fre- 
quent were the perpetrations of this offense that the news- 
papers of the day referred to it.” 
Both writers are felicitous in the selection of the trifles 
they retail, each of which helps to round out the picture. 
There are the arrangements of the home, social amusements 
clothes, tailors, hatters, hairdressers, queer and noted char- 
acters, celebrated cases (even to that of the mysterious mur- 
der of a beautiful girl who was employed in a cigar-shop), 
chronicles of things theatrical, reminiscences of the fire de- 
partment, and, as a matter of course, of the famous Bowery 
“bhoy.” Mr, Haswell gives a description of a visit to the 
old Bowery Theatre that is a gem of its kind, while Mr. 
Dayton (who recently joined the silent majority) tells us 
how fared a Broadway swell who went to a Bowery ball. Nor 
should we forget the first ‘‘ bogus” nobleman to arrive 
within our hospitable walls—the herald of a long line of impos- 
tors. ‘In November” [1817], Mr. Haswell tells us, “ the 
soi-disant Baron von Hoffman, last from St. Thomas, landed 
in New York, having crossed the North River from Paulus 
Hook (Jersey City) in a rowboat, and in explanation of his 
want of a wardrobe, letters of introduction, etc., he alleged 
that his trunks were lost in transit on the river.” His career 
was a short and inglorious one, owing to his own clumsiness. 

We have refrained as far as possible from quoting, because, 
once we indulged in the case of so quotable a pair of books, 
the end of this review would be hard to find. But we will 
close with a tribute to the much-maligned Mrs. Trollope, the 
author of the “‘ Domestic Life of the Americans,” from Mr. 
Haswell’s book :— 

‘* Now, although her criticisms and assertions were engendered 
in disappointment, national animosity and revenge, they were 
essentially true, and, however chagrined we were, we acknowledged 
them as such by essaying to correct our manners; as was afterward 
universally demonstrated whenever one in public fell within the 
range of her criticisms, as the cry of ‘Trollope! Trollope!’ was 
immediately vociferated. * * * And such for many years was 
the course in public on all similar occasions of evident impropriety 
or neglect of the accepted observances of society. So much for 
Mrs. Trollope’s book, much talked of at the time. It gave pleas- 
ure to the English, but profit to us, however much we may have 
been annoyed by it at first.” 

These two volumes belong together; no one can possess 
the one without desiring to procure the other, when once he 
has glanced at its pages. So we recommend to all good 
New Yorkers their early purchase and establishment on a 
special shelf devoted to the great city that grew out of the 
Dutch settlement on the island of Manhattan. 

The “ Stadt Huys,” or City Hall, of that settlement, forms 
the subject of the first of the Half Moon Series of papers 
on historic New York (3)—a series that is intended to do for 
this city what the old South Leaflets are doing in a larger 
field. These pamphlets should rapidly become popular; 
judged by the first one, they deserve an eager and numerous 
audience. 7 





*¢Quo Vadis’’ 
A Narrative of the Time of Nero. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
Brown & Co, 

Ir “ THE parliament of man, the federation of the world,” 
is still far from being a realized dream, in spite of arbitra- 
tion treaties, at least the commonwealth of letters is daily 
acquiring a wider extension, and more and more neglecting 
merely national boundaries. From all quarters we are learn- 
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ing more of the noted writers of to-day in all manner of 
alien tongues. D’Annunzio has come to us from Italy by 
way of Paris; we have begun to know something of the out- 
burst, almost unique in its suddenness, of Hungarian litera- 
ture in this generation; behind Maurus Jokai, a host of 
other names are on their way to be known to us; and 
Poland avenges her political wrongs by the triumphant asser- 
tion of artistic mastery with Henryk Sienkiewicz, In “Quo 
Vadis” he leaves the home ground of his own nationality, 
and strikes out into a period more superficially familiar to 
most English-speaking readers; and he is not long in show- 
ing us that his own acquaintance with it is far more than 
superficial. On the other hand, he avoids a peril less alarm- 
ing, indeed, but still considerable. Memories of the crowded 
learning of such works as Becker’s “ Gallus” and “ Chari- 
cles” rise up before one at the first mention of ¢epidaria and 
triclinia, and make one fear a mere digest of the Dictionary’ 
of Classical Antiquities. But from this, too, we are safe in 
the hands of a Sienkiewicz. He has chosen a period full of 
dramatic and psychological import, and has so fully seized 
its possibilities in these directions that the merely archzo- 
logical details fall into their proper place as accessories to 
the presentation of the subject, and do not block the prog- 
ress of the human interest. 

The book is a vivid portrayal of the contrast between the 
two opposing forces which disputed the supremacy of the 
world—of the conflict between the old Roman civilization, 
entrenched within its lines of traditional power and secure 
possession, but fatally undermined by incredible corruption, 
and the pure, fresh, vigorous life of Christianity surging up 
to its overthrow, a “ Kingdom not of this world,” serenely 
confident, under seeming checks, in the support of omnipo- 
tent justice. It has been objected to the success of the 
treatment that the Christian element is the less lifelike of 
the two; but (apart from the inevitable limitation which 
prevents the spectacular or scenic method of the great his- 
torical painter from doing full justice to the finer shades of 
purely ethical distinction), it may be questioned whether the 
artistic standpoint of the book does not more or less delib- 
erately contemplate such a relative disposition of the two 
elements as shall correspond to the general knowledge of 
the time—giving the full light to the known, accepted life of 
the day, and letting the newer principles stand, as they were, 
waiting in a comparative shadow. It is perfectly true, what- 
ever the cause, that there is no figure in the book so com- 
pletely and so sympathetically drawn as that of Petronius 
Arbiter, who will be for many practically the hero of the 
story. The kindly old pagan, going proudly on his way in 
the following of his own best lights of honor and of culture, 
scorning to purchase favor or even safety by base compli- 
ance, touching the corruption around him with the shafts of 
a not wholly bitter irony, is an attractive and admirable 
figure. Not less lifelike is the rascally Greek, Chilo, whose 
unexpected end is among the powerful strokes of the book. 

Viewed simply as a romance, without regard to its char- 
acter-drawing, “ Quo Vadis” is full of picturesque and strik- 
ing situations. One after another the scenes pass—some of 
lurid, unredeemed horror, like the burning of Rome or the 
orgies in Nero’s gardens; some relieved by the underlying 
presage of victory for the right, so skilfully touched in, like 
the tortures of the martyrs in the amphitheatre; some with 
the calm tenderness of a quiet sunset, like most of those in 
which Saints Peter and Paul appear. Of these last, among 
the most masterly are those which precede and describe the 
death of the two Apostles, including the familiar legendary 
episode which gives its name to the book—not the happiest 
title, by the way, which could have been chosen, both as re- 
quiring interpretation for so many people, and as based on 
an incident unessential to the development of the story. As 
for the rendering from the Polish, “ perhaps,” as Mr. Andrew 
Lang has said, “no translator will ever please anyone but 


himself”; and we do not say that Mr. Curtin’s version 1s 
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perfect. It is, however, as a rule quite good, though he is 
evidently not so familiar with the classical antiquities as is 
his author: when it comes to “ those plebs,” a smile is ready 
on the lips. 





Big Game in the Himalayas 
Travel and Sport in and Beyond the Himalayas. By S. J. Stone. 
Edwin Arnold, 

THIS BOOK is enough to make an American hunter turn at 
least a pale green. We do not refer to the summer tourist 
in the Adirondacks, nor to the duck shooter in the Chesa- 
peake lagoons, but to the Nimrod of the Rocky Mountain 
regions, where bears and mountain goats and big game must 
be sought, now that the buffalo is historic only, and the 
moose is nearly a myth. Mr. Stone is a strong and healthy 
gentleman with the usual British proclivities for sport. He 
has been Inspector of Police in the western circle of the 
Northwest Provinces of India—a position which gave him 
abundant opportunity to climb “the roof of the world.” Not 
content with hunting in Kashmir, the hardy Englishman and 
his Hindu companions went beyond into Tibet. His jour- 
neys, at least seven in number, ranging from three to six 
months each, took place within the last twenty years. Though 
his difficulties and troubles were not a few, they seem to have 
borne no comparison with the pleasures of traveling in the 
grandest scenery and following the noblest game in the 
world. 

The markhor is the hunter’s delight. It is a goat-like ani- 
mal lifting a frontlet of horns, thirty inches long, eleven 
inches round at the base and more than two feet apart at 
the top. With a powerful muzzle, big bright eyes, vastly 
more hair on the beard than in the tuft of its tail, the bull 
markhor is a superb sight for the sportsman. The ibex, also, 
gave our hunter abundant opportunities, and many a splendid 
adventure he had in bringing down the curved horns. Bears 
of several sorts were common, and some of the author’s 
adventures were more dangerous than funny. Judging from 
the way that the hill-crows hunted the bears, it seems as 
though the feathered meat.eaters reasoned out the truth that 
the hunters were purveyors to their needs. The crows, ap- 
parently by their outrageous cawing and badgering, drove 
Bruin within range of the rifles, evidently to get their share 
of the meat. Antelopes furnished not only exhilarating ad- 
venture, but tender steaks which kept up the strength and 
spirits during the days of hard climbing over rocks. As the 
author describes the country well, his book has value also as 
a work of travel. But its supreme interest lies in the excite- 
ment of the chase. In one instance, an infuyiated yak bull 
charged upon the hero, who was “dead tired with seven 
hours of tramping,” and without his breakfast. Despite bul- 
lets and loss of blood, the great animal came on mad with 
rage. The hunter fell into a stony hole cutting his legs 
severely. The brute, apparently befuddled at the sudden 
disappearance of its would-be slayer, thundered past three 
yards off, thus offering an opportunity for a good shot, which 
was effectively taken. 

The illustrations of the volume are by Mr. Charles 
Whymper, brother of the great mountain climber. Having 
made his mark in painting Puritan subjects, Mr. Whymper 
shows himself here a master in drawing animals. While the 
Pictures of scenery are perhaps of the ordinary sort, those 
of the animals in their action, vigor, pride and splendor of 
life, are highly realistic. Some of the drawings of Bruin 
show close study. 





A Guide for Women Studying in Europe 
Handbook of Courses Open to Women in British, Continental and 
Canadian Universities; By Isabel Madison, B.S., Ph.D. The 
Macmillan Co. 
THIS VERY helpful manual for women who wish to study in 
a or Europe, compiled by Miss Madison for the Graduates’ 
Club of Bryn Mawr College, with the assistance of Helen W. 
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Thomas, A.B., and Emma S. Wines, A.M., gives full informa- 
tion concerning the conditions on which women are admitted 
to the universities, with lists of the professors and lecturers at 
each, the term times, rules for examinations, degrees that can be 
conferred on women, and in many cases the cost of board, etc. 
Directions how to get further information, if necessary, are added. 
In short, the book is a thoroughly practical guide for women who 
think of going abroad for advanced study, enabling them to decide 
where it is best to go for particular branches or courses, how to get 
admission to the selected university, and how to make the most 
profitable use of time and labor afterwards. 

One cannot but be surprised at the increase of facilities for 
female students abroad in these latter years. Even in the most 
conservative countries their claims are being gradually recognized. 
In Austria, in 1878, a decree of the Minister of Education, while 
declaring that there could be no question of a general admission 
of women to academic courses, yet made provision for particular 
cases, Certain courses might, by express sanction of the minister, 
be given expressly to women, and advanced female students could, 
on certain conditions, be allowed to attend courses for men; but in 
no case were they to be registered as students, but only as hear- 
ers. Not a few women have availed themselves of these limited 
privileges, and the question of further concessions to the sex is 
being agitated. 

In Belgium women are admitted to the universities of Brussels, 
Ghent and Liége on equal terms with men; but the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain does not open its doors to them, These are 
the only universities in the country. 

At the Copenhagen University, the only one in Denmark, 
women have all the privileges of men; and the same is true of the 
Norwegian and Swedish universities, except that in Sweden the 
faculty of theology is not yet open to women, though it is expected 
that ‘it soon will be. 

In France, where higher education is almost entirely under 
State control, the university courses and those of the éoles 
supérieures (corresponding essentially to our colleges) are, with 
few exceptions, open to women as hearers (audteurs), and they 
may become registered students, or candidates for degrees, on the 
same conditions as men. They cannot take some medical 
courses, but women doctors have no difficulty in obtaining admit- 
tance to the hospitals, of which there are twenty-four in Paris alone, 
with more than 17,000 patients. 

Germany is more conservative. As a rule women are admitted 
only to the philosophical courses in the twenty universities, though 
in some cases they have been allowed to attend those in law and 
medicine. They are not, however, counted as students, The 
degree of Ph.D. has been sometimes granted to women at Frei- 
burg, Géttingen and Heidelberg. The whole question of the 
higher education of women has given rise to much discussion in 
Germany, and is still far from being settled. 

At Cambridge (England) the students of the two female col- 
leges, Girton and Newnham, are admitted to the university 
lectures, with few exceptions, and also to certain examinations for 
honors, but they are not yet permitted to take degrees. At Durham 
a supplementary charter of 1895 enables the university to grant 
degrees to women, but the regulations for their admission to these 
degrees are not yet published. They are, however, admitted as 
students in music. 

In 1878 the University of London opened all degrees, honors 
and prizes to students of both sexes on equal terms, 

At Oxford, the university and college lectures, except in medi- 
cine, are open to women, as are the public examinations, An 
honor examination in modern languages is arranged for women 
only. A petition, presented in 1896, for their admission to the 
B.A. degree, was refused. 

The Victoria University at Manchester opened its examinations 
to women on the same conditions as men, These examinations 
are for degrees in arts, science, law, medicine and music. 

At the Dublin University, all degrees; honors, prizes, scholar- 
ships and junior fellowships are open equally to both sexes. In all 
the Scotch universities women may take degrees in arts, science 
and medicine, and at Aberdeenalsoin law. In some cases separate 
instruction and lectures are provided for them. 

The Athens University, the only one in Greece, was opened to 
women in December, 1895. They are admitted on the same 
terms as men to the American and British schools at Athens, and 
members of the former have limited privileges at the German 
School. 

At the seventeen Italian universities, courses, degrees and 
scholarships are open to all students, male or female, on the same 
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conditions; and this is also true of the universities of Holland and 
Switzerland, except possibly at Lausanne, about which the com- 
pilers of the Handbook have not obtained particulars. 

In Canada, the university courses and degrees are in general 
open to women, but in some cases there are special medical schools 
for them. We presume that few students from this country are 
drawn to these universities. 

It is evident that women going to Europe for advanced educa- 
tion have a sufficient variety of institutions accessible to them, 
either on a complete equality with men, or on more or less liberal 
conditions, 





The Book Sales of 1896 
1. Book-Prices Current. Vol. X. London: Elliot Stock, 2. Ameri- 
can Book-Prices Current. Vol. II, Dodd, Mead & Co, 

SINCE the last edition of Lowndes’s ‘‘ Bibliographer’s Man- 
ual,” published in London in 1860, there was published no authentic 
record of the auction prices of rare books until, in 1886, Mr. 
J. H. Slaten of London edited, and Mr. Elliot Stock published, 
the first volume of ‘‘ Book-Prices Current,”’ a record of all books 
sold in London during the year that fetched 1/. or over. This 
record has been issued annually ever since, and has become indis- 
pensable to the bookseller, collector and literary worker. Its 
tenth volume (1), just published, contains for the first time in the 
history of the work, an entensive subject index, and bibliograph- 
ical historical annotations, while collations of many of the books 
have also been given. The value of the work, as it grows in 
number of volumes, increases, not the least of the advantages 
which it offers being the opportunities for the comparing of prices 
paid for the same books from year to year. Mr. Stock proposes 
now to issue a ‘‘ General Index to Book-Prices Current”’ for the 
ten years of its existence, and invites subscriptions. 

It occurred to Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. to publish, and to 
Mr. Luther S. Livingstone to edit, last year, ‘‘ American Book- 
Prices Current,’’ recording all books, autographs, MSS., étc., 
sold during the season, from 1 Sept. 1895 to 1 Sept. 1896, fetch- 
ing over $3. The second volume of this publication (2) is a 
long step in advance of the first one, the most important new 
feature being the alphabetical arrangement by authors. By this 
‘one can see at a glance, without the use of an index, all the books 
by one author together, and can readily compare prices. . This 
greatly facilitates the finding of quotations and is good for the 
temper. Another new feature is an index of books likely to be 
sought for under subject heading instead of author, for example, 
‘*Cruikshank,” ‘‘Costume,” ‘‘ Dictionary,” ‘‘Egypt,’’ ‘‘ Lon- 
don,”’ ‘‘ Massachusetts,’’ etc. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the compiler for his 
courage in changing the former method of arrangement, which 
was by sales, as well as his accuracy and rare judgment in break- 
ing his own rules, where commonsense calls for it. Another in- 
teresting change is the quotation given from former important 
sales of prices fetched. There is but one serious defect in a book 
of this kind, which can hardly be obviated excepting at great ex- 
pense and by much labor—namely, the failure to note the con- 
dition of the books. One is sorely puzzled at seeing the same 
book sell for twice as much at a second sale as it fetched at a 
former one, when apparently there is no difference between the 
respective copies, whereas the explanation is simply a question of 
condition. We would suggest to the editor that in future issues he 
save space by the use of initials and abbreviations when names 
are repeated as often as are those of ‘‘ Bangs,’ ‘‘Libbie,” 

‘* Henckels,’’ etc., and such descriptions as ‘‘ half crushed levant 
morocco, extra, gilt top, uncut.” 

If this volume is to be an annual publication, and its success 
seems assured, the saving of space in its composition is a desid- 
eratum. We doubt whether it is important for the one who uses 
this book to have as full descriptions as are necessary in an auction- 
catalogue. For example, on page 175 there is a copy of Green's 
‘«Short History of the English People,’’ Harper’s well-known re- 
print of the London edition. This is described as containing 

‘* Portraits, numerous colored plates, and other illustrations,’’ and 
also as being in ‘‘cloth, gilt top, uncut."’ Why not in such a 
record as this say simply, ‘‘ Illustrated,” and have a’ prefatory 
note saying that all books, unless otherwise described, are in cloth, 
thereby saving much space? In the section devoted to auto- 
graphs and MSS., the same need of abbreviation seems to us 
necessary. It may be essential to promote the sale to mention 
the fact that John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and George Wash- 
ington were once Presidents of the United States, or that Car- 
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lyle was a ‘‘ British essayist and historian,” but it can hardly be 
important for one who uses this catalogue to be informed of the 
fact. 

This volume makes a decided advance on its predecessor in the 
matters of typography and paper, and the mere fact that such a 
book is called for demonstrates what advance we are making as a 
nation, in the intelligent and discriminating collecting of rare 
books. 





‘¢Guns and Cavalry ”’ 
Their Performances in the Past, and their Prospects in the Future. 
Major E. S. May, R.A. With Plans and Mllustrations. 
Bros. 


IT IS not easy to classify a book of this character. Too ele- 
mentary and discursive for the student of military history, too far 
behind the present state of military art and science for the gen- 
eral reader possessed of even the most superficial knowledge of' 
our Civil War, it furnishes one more illustration of an author 
lending a too willing ear to the solicitations of injudicious friends 
to put in permanent form the fugitive lucubrations scattered through 
the current literature of the day. A magazine article on the 
operations of war which serves admirably to beguile a weary hour 
of travel, is not, necessarily, worthy of a place among the stand- 
ard works of a military library. Theaim of the author is to show 
the value, in war, of the celerity of movement of horse-artillery, and 
the advantages of codperation of horse-artillery and cavalry— 
postulates of the art of war perfectly familiar to every first class- 
man of our Military Academy. Military history is replete with 
examples of the advantages of such joint operations and the dis- 
advantages flowing from a want of them. Thus Murat, when at- 
tacking the retreating army of Neveroffskoi in 1812, would most 
certainly have captured or destroyed the entire column of some 
60, 000 infantry, had he been accompanied by two or three batteries 
of horse-artillery, In retreat, an army is covered by these two 
arms. By the use of the prolonge, the artillery may continue in 
battery and firing, while retreating. At the battle of Albuera, in 
1811, the French artillery on the left wing held in check the right 
and centre of the Anglo-Spaniards till the army had effected its 
retreat; the artillery then retired under the protection of the 
cavalry. 

In offensive operations, it is the office of the artillery to shatter 
the enemy’s lines; then the cavalry is hurled upon the demoralized 
ranks. On several notable occasions Napoleon used his cavalry 
to seize positions, which were then occupied and held by infantry 
or artillery. Every reader of military history, even the most 
casual, must be more or less familiar with such examples. Dur- 
ing our Civil War, batteries of horse-artillery operated with the 
cavalry, opened and maintained the actions for it in regular fields 
of battle, and accompanied it on those rapid and sometimes re- 
mote cavalry raids upon the communications of the enemy, 
‘‘which,’’ says one of our military writers, ‘‘ constituted so ex- 
traordinary a feature of that war."’ Indeed, that war taught us in 
the most practical manner the use of horse-artillery in connection 
with cavalry, and the instances were rare when our batterics failed 
to keep up with the mounted men. The author seems strangely 
unfamiliar, fora military student, with the leading incidents of our 
Civil War. This he exhibits by referring to ‘‘ General J. E. Stuart's 
[Major- Gen. J. E. B. Stuart’s] raids."” Stuart wasa dashing cavalry 
officer, and his operations on the lines of communication of the 
northern armies are justly described as ‘* brilliant.”” But the moral 
effects of these raids decreased as the war progressed, and their 
military insignificance became apparent. In a military sense, 
Stuart's great cavalry raid during the Gettysburg campaign was 4 
conspicuous failure, notwithstanding its ‘‘dash” and ‘‘bril- 
liancy.”” It had not the slightest influence on Meade’s move- 
ments. ‘‘ My main point being to find, and fight, the enemy,” 
wrote Gen. Meade, ‘‘I shall have to submit to the cavalry raid 
around me in some measure.” Gen. Lee, on the other hand, 
being deprived of the use of his cavalry, was in total ignorance of 
the movements of the northern army. Gen. Stuart did not seem 
to realize that, so long as he was unable to communicate with 
Lee, he was in an utterly false position. 

A reference to Sheridan's cavalry operations would have been 
more to the point. Preceding and covering the march of the in- 
fantry, ascertaining the right roads, seizing the important points 
in advance of the arrival of the main columns, and holding them 
until support arrived, he rendered the task of the infantry and 
artillery immeasurably easier. ‘‘ Finally,” observes a high mil- 
itary authority, ‘‘in actually getting ahead of the flying foe, and 
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barring his retreat, Sheridan’s horse showed to perfection what 
cavalry can do in modern war.” 

The author is evidently an enthusiast in his profession. This 
always imparts an agreeable flavor to one’s style. More’s the 
pity that he, or the arm of the service he represents, should not be 
more ‘‘ up to date,” or that he should undertake to demonstrate, 
with unnecessary affluence of illustration, the most familiar military 
axioms. 





‘‘Tlemoirs of Baron Thiebault’’ 
Late Lieutenant-General in the French Army. Translated and con- 
densed by Arthur John Butler. The Macmillan Co. 

IT IS WELL that life is always new and manysided; were it not 
so, the innumerable memoirs, diaries and recollections of the 
French Revolution and the periods immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing it, would become wearisome. Fortunately the personal 
equation of each writer affords sufficient originality to maintain 
interest. Baron Thiébault begins his Memoirs with an account of 
his childhood; the period of his active service covers the years 
1790-1820, when his chronicleends. A law-abiding citizen, a mem- 
ber of the National Guard from its first inception, he has little to 
say of the horrors of the Revolution, but gives a detailed account 
of the Italian and Portuguese campaigns, in which he was actively 
engaged. It is strange to read a record covering the period of 
“Napoleon's ascendancy, in which he so seldom appears. Thiébault 
was one of the few soldiers of the Grand Army who were devoid 
of enthusiasm for the man who was almost universally the ido] of 
his warriors. He was a disappointed man; brave and self-sacri- 
ficing, he was not willing to humble himself before Napoleon. At 
several crises of his life, when a word of adulation, after the usual 
manner of Napoleon's officers, would have induced his promo- 
tion, he would not speak that word; he proudly awaited his de- 
serts. Napoleon was irritated at his manner, turning from him 
with the remark that ‘‘ Even the Empress must ask if she would 
have,” and the earned promotion was not given. 

Thiébault is always his own hero. His accounts of the Mar- 
shals and other officers sometimes differ from the best authorities, 
but they are given from his own point of view. The Memoirs are 
published fifty years after the General’s death; probably the delay 
was by his own orders, as he was very free in his comments upon 
his contemporaries. He gives a very interesting account of an al- 
most forgotten incident, which throws a flash-light upon the man- 
ners and morals of the upper classes at the height of their extrav- 
agance preceding their overthrow by the Revolution. It is a 
description of the society fad called the ‘‘ Promenades to Long- 
champs.”” Under the guise of devotion, the nobility of Paris, to- 
gether with the most noted of the demz-monde, went in procession 
at midnight to celebrate the /enebre at a church near Paris. The 
dames of both extremes of society vied with each other in mag- 
nificence of toilettes and equipages. The youth Thiébault stood 
amazed, as he watched the flashing of jewels on the trappings of 
the horses, and the mother-of-pearl chariots in which reclined these 
gaily dressed women. The frivolity and disgrace of the whole af- 
fair reached such a pitch, that the church was closed by order of 
the Archbishop. 

Baron Thiébault wrote a Manual of Arms for staff officers, much 
thought of in his day; and his ‘‘Journal of the Siege of Genoa”’ 
and ‘‘ The Campaign in Portugal” are works continually referred 
to by Alison and Napier. 





The Battle with Poverty 
Fifty-third Annual Report of the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. 

THE New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor dispenses large sums for the relief of poverty and distress, and 
takes care—as its ‘‘ Fifty-third Annual Report” clearly shows—to 
give them in the form that will be most useful. Specially qualified 
visitors are employed to inquire into cases that come before the As- 
sociation, in order to ascertain in what way the needed help can 
best be given ; for it sometimes happens that advice and encourage- 
ment are as useful as direct pecuniary aid. The ignorance of some 
poor people as to the most economical food and the best mode of 
Preparing it, is strikingly shown by several things mentioned in 
these pages, and especially by Prof. W. O. Atwater’s investiga- 

_tion, at the Association’s request, into the cost of the food eaten 
by a certain mechanic’s family. The evidence is clear that large 
sums are lost by the poorer classes by reason of careless and un- 
economical buying, by unskilful cooking, and by inattention to the 

nutritive value of the various kinds of food. And this brings us 
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to remark that the giving of relief is only one of the many ways in 
which this Association carries on its beneficent work. 

We have already noticed in these columns the plans, now rapidly 
maturing, for furnishing improved dwellings for the poor—an en- 
terprise started by the Association, but now in charge of a corpo- 
ration specially organized for the purpose. The Association 
maintains a labor bureau in the Cooper Union, which during the 
past year has provided 1048 workers with positions, 440 in the 
month of November. Another enterprise, carried on for the past 
three years, is the maintenance of summer vacation schools for the 
poor, which have been very successful and have been attended by 
several thousand children. Excursions into the country, too, have 
been provided for many children, and some useful teaching has 
been done in connection therewith. Another institution that has 
proved successful is the people’s bath-house in Centre Market 
Place; but it seems clear to us that both the baths and the vaca- 
tion schools ought to be maintained by the city, and we believe 
that public sentiment will soon demand that they shall be. From 
what we have said it will be evident that charity is coming to mean 
far more than it meant in earlier times, and that education and 
moral guidance, sanitary reforms and finding employment, are 
recognized as among its essential features. Perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that these agencies, with others that are working to 
the same end, may be so far successful that eventually all poverty, 
except what is due to sickness or physical incapacity, may be done 
away with, 

The President of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor is Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, and the chief salaried offi- 
cers are Mr. William H. Tolman, General Agent, and Mrs. M. 
Fullerton, Superintendent of Relief. The Treasurer, to whom all 
contributions should be sent, is Mr. Warner Van Norden, 25 
Nassau Street. 





*¢ The Rulers of the Sea ”’ 
By Edmond Neukomm,. Estes & Lauriat. 


WHETHER we consider this book as history gone mad, fic- 
tion with historic basis, or merely as a product of -the imagination 
running riot, we have a most entertaining volume. The story 
deals, so the publishers tell us, with the discovery of America in 
the year 1000 by the Norsemen, and in later years, but prior to 
Columbus's re discovery ; and it throws a new light on these essen- 
tially prehistoric times. But are we warranted yet in accepting 
the treasures of the library in Rouen as proving all that this book 
claims? Could the Norsemen have lived for so many years from 
Maine to Texas, and yet leave no unquestionable trace of them- 
selves? Was Norumbega on the Charles River? And then, what 
of the Dighton Rock? For years we have been taught to look 
upon it as an Indian pictograph, and to smile at Prof. Rafn's 
curious mistake; and now we are told he was right, after all, and 
the skeleton in armor looms up asa real Norseman, and not a 
New England Indian decked out with bits of copper. 

If there were but one Dighton Rock, and Nature did not fashion 
runes in soft rocks, the archzologist would be happier. As it is, 
early America is positively exasperating, and this addition to Norse 
literature will not mend matters. It may convince some, but will 
make others even more skeptical. Yet it is delightful reading, 
whether we call it a novel, or history in a new dress, Be this as 
it may, the subject-matter of its nearly 300 pages is so varied, that 
the book should have an index. To think of an unindexed book 
coming out of Boston! 





‘¢ The Story of American Coals’’ 
By William Jasper Nicolls, /. B. Lippincott Co. 

NOT often, we take it, do people think what a history is connected 
with every bit of coal, as they see it shovelled into their own or 
another’s cellar. Bits of stone to burn, they think, if at all, and 
there the matter ends; but that there is a good deal more to be 
said is abundantly proved by this well-printed volume. When we 
consider that ‘‘coal in truth stands not beside but entirely above 
all other commodities,” it is very fitting to have its story told ; but 
not all commodities are so fortunate as this one in their historians. 
In a most readable way, Mr. Nicolls tells us of the theories con- 
cerning coal, and then passes to the geology of the subject, follow- 
ing this with early mention of coal, and its history after its useful- 
ness had been discovered. All of the eight chapters constituting 
the first of the book’s four parts, are of generalinterest, and provide 
information that everyone should possess. The rest of the volume 
—on Development, Transportation and Consumption—is in a 
measure technical and statistical, but it must not be inferred from 
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this that the general reader will find nothing of interest except to 
specialists. Mr. Nicolls is no dry-as-dust. He has kept the pris- 
matic side of rainbow coal before him, and we see color when he 
spreads before us his heaps of the dusky diamonds. The book is 
exhaustively indexed, and therefore worthy of a place in the library 
of anyone who wishes to be well informed. 


New Books and New Editions 


Amon the curiosities of literature there are few things more curi- 
ous than Sir Thomas Browne’stwo treatises, on urn- burial, and on 
planting in quincunxes, ‘‘ Hydriotaphia” and ‘‘ The Garden of 
Cyrus.” It would puzzle one of Conan Doyle's detectives to- fol- 
low the thread of Sir Thomas’s thought through the gardens of 
Babylon, Noah's Vineyard, the game of Pentalithismus, the 
Macedonian phalanx, the crystals of gypsum, the sun-flower, the 
ramifications of seaweeds, and the motion of the soul. And, start- 
ing with the initial mistake of British for Roman urns, how many 
subtle avo:dances of the straight path of reason and the landmarks 
of fact are there not in the essay on urn burial? Of all his genera- 
tion, so much given to turning ideas inside out and upside down, 
none succeeded better at that intellectual game; and whoever de- 
sires to learn it can find no better example to follow. The new 
edition in the Golden Treasury Series has the advantages of small 
size and of being carefully edited by Edward H. Marshall and the 
late W. A. Greenhill. There are many really useful notes, and 
three indexes, of authors referred to, of persons and places, and 
general and glossarial. (Macmillan Co.)——ONE of the excellent 
Dent reprints, recently published, contains the same author's ‘‘ Re- 
ligio Medici ’’ and the treatise on ‘‘ Urn-Burial,” with a portrait 
of Sir Thomas. The volume belongs to the dainty Temple Clas- 
(Macmillan Co.) 


sics series, edited by Mr. Gollancz. 


@A. 


* ‘*FRIENDLY TALKS about Marriage,” by G. W. Shinn, treats 
this always interesting theme under four heads: ‘* Is the Novelist 
Always a Safe Teacher ?’’ ‘‘ Are there any Impediments to Mar- 
riage ?"’ ** What May Injure or Destroy the Happiness of Married 
Life?” and ‘‘ How Vows are Broken and How they are Kept.” 
The first question must be answered in the negative, because of 
the false notions fostered by fiction, in which beauty of face and 
form, rather than of character, is glorified, dissimilarities of fort- 
une, education and tastes are smoothed over, and parents are 
held to be the implacable enemies of lovers. Under the second 
heading are considered the age, habits, relationship and pecuniary 
resources of the contracting parties, as also their religious views 
and preferences. Novelists make no account of these important 
points, or find in them no hindrance. Among the causes of 
domestic infelicities are the disappointments that follow absurd 
expectations, interference by other persons, and the tendency 
toward selfishness, The author upholds strenuously the sacred- 
ness of the marriage vows, and demonstrates that the promise 
of the woman to obey should not be omitted from the ceremony. 
On the whole, the volume may be heartily commended. ( Joseph 
Knight Co.) 
@a 


‘*IN REGARD to sex-life there often reigns the wildest confusion 
of thought,”” writes Miss Margaret Warner Morley in the preface to 
her book on ‘‘Life and Love,” and her aim in it is to diminish 
that confusion, in the case of the average reader. It is a delicate 
task, and, in some instances, when she tries to dispense with the 
technical phraseology that repels, she 1s obliged to take refuge in 
a vaguely poetical phraseology that can only add to the prevalent 
confusion. Thus we are told, on page 18, that ‘‘ the Future ap- 
pealing to the Amceba causes it to multiply its form,’ which con- 
veys no very clear idea; and she becomes still more obscure when 
dealing with the higher forms of life. But we do not see how this 
could be avoided in a popular book on the subject; and, all things 
considered, Miss Morley has done her work well. If there is a 
demand for such a book, we dare say that this will fill it. Itis 
attractively illustrated. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) IT WAS a 
happy thought to reprint in the series of Little Journeys the sketches 
of ‘‘ Homes of American Authors” first published in 1853. The 
authors of whom, as well as of their homes, some account is given 
are Emerson, Bryant, Prescott, Lowell, W. G. Simms, Whitman, 
Hawthorne, Audubon, Irving, Longfellow, Everett and Bancroft. 
Both description and criticism are in several cases different from 
what they would now be likely to be. They have a delightful 
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flavor of old magazines and dusty shelves. -There are many por- 
traits and views of places, printed on Japan paper. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Sn. 


A TWO-VOLUME edition of ‘‘The Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning,”’ contains all the poet’s regularly published poems and 
plays, from ‘* Pauline”’ to ‘* Asolando.”’ Theeditor, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, does not claim that this edition is critical. ‘‘ All that has 
been done,”’ he says, ‘‘ is to prefix (within square brackets) to some 
of the plays and poems a few lines explanatory of the characters 
and events depicted and described, and to explain in the margin of 
the volumes the meaning of such words as m‘ght, if left unexplained, 
momentarily arrest the understanding of the reader.” The notes 
for ‘‘ The Ring and the Book ”’ are the work of Mr. F. S. Kenyon, 
The frontispieces of the two volumes are portraits of Browning in 
1835 and 1881. The edition is inexpensive, yet in every way most 
desirab‘e. (Macmillan Co.) A THIRD edition of Dean Hole’s 
‘¢ Little Tour in Ireland,” written in his youthful days at Oxford, 
has been brought out, with a graceful dedication to the memory 
of John Leech, whose original illustrations of the book are repro- 
duced in facsimile. The second edition, which appeared in 1892, 
in response to repeated requests for a reprint, was long since ex- 
hausted, and this new issue will be heartily welcomed. The 
Dean assumes that it is wanted solely for the illustrations, but the 
text is very pleasant readirg, and ‘‘ The Emerald Isle ” has changed 
less than we might imagine since the book was first published. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

' GA. : 

‘* ASPECTS of Modern Study” is a volume of addresses deliv- 
ered from 1886 to 1894 to the students of the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching. The list of names of the 
contributors, including Mr. Goschen, Mr. John Morley, Prof. Max 
Miiller, the Duke of Argyll and Prof. Jebb, is attractive, but the 
addresses are hardly what we might reasonably expect from such 
men. Two or three of them remind one queerly of the kird of 
enthusiastic monogram interpretation often heard at Christian En- 
deavor conventions. The two which deal directly with the Uni- 
versity Extension movement are too nebulous to be very profitable 
or instructive to outsiders. In short, the book is intended for 
Extension students, and appeals only tothem. (Macmillan Co.) 
——A VOLUME of ‘‘Commemorative Addresses,” by Parke 
Godwin, opens with a eulogy of George William Curtis, originally 
delivered before the Century Club of New York. It seems 
peculiarly interesting and timely just now, for Mr. Godwin lays 
especial stress upon Curtis’s independence in politics. . Partisans 
who believe in party right or wrong would sneer at Curtis as the 
‘* Apostle of the Mugwumps,”’ but those who believe in thinking 
for themselves, and in voting as they think, will find his example 
full of inspiration. The other addresses in the volume are on 
Edwin Booth, Kossuth, Audubon and Bryant. (Harper & 
Bros.) ’ 

@A. 


THE IMPORTANT part played in the Revolutionary drama by 
one of the smallest of the thirteen colonies is brought freshly into 
view by Charles D. Platt, in his ‘* Ballads of New Jersey in the 
Revolution.” He has woven into sprightly verse, of varied metre, 
sixty or more historical incidents, arranged chronologically from 
1776 to 1781. Before the reader pass in panoramic succession 
the well-known figures of Washington, Gates, Knox, Burgoyne, 
the Lees, Steuben and Hamilton, with fighting parsons, minute- 
men, raiders and dark-eyed maidens not a few. The author has 
had to draw upon his imagination but slightly, and claims to have 
followed closely the records, a list of which is given, The vol- 
ume, an octavo of 176 pages, is, in some respects, a good com- 
panion to Mrs. Colles’s researches on historic Morristown. There 
are a map, and some fitting illustrations of localities. (Newark, 
N. J.: N. F. Morrison.) A REVISED and enlarged edition 
of Frederick Davis Greene’s ‘‘ The Armenian Crisis,”” under the 
title of ‘‘The Rule of the Turk,” has quickly passed into its 
eighteenththousand. Notwithstanding the concert of the powers, 
the need of aid for the Armenians is great ; and this book may help 
to stir into action the sympathy of many. It is a complete record 
of the incredible state of affairs in the dominions of a European 
ruler at the end of the nineteenthcentury. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
——THE publication of a new edition of the Rev. C. F. Dole’s 
booklet on ‘‘ The Golden Rule in Business” demonstrates that 
it has found favor with the public. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


Shakespeare on Dogs.—I\n an article on the dog show in Boston, 
the Sunday Hera/d of that city says :— 


‘* Nearly everybody loves or at least admires a dog. But Shakespeare 
did neither, if one may judge by his writings. Strange to say, dogs are 
treated with contempt by the famous bard. Not a word has he to throw 
to them, except words of obloquy and abuse—not a word of kindness or 
esteem, to which they are so justly entitled. This startling fact is called 
to mind by an extract from the amusing ‘ Recollections of Past Life,’ by 
Sir Henry Holland. It is stated that Lord Nugent, the greatest Shake- 
spearean of the day, affirmed at a dinner that there was not in the whole 
series of Shakespeare’s plays a single passage commending, directly or 
indirectly, the moral qualities of the dog. Thinking this to be impossi- 
ble, the literary physician accepted a wager, which Lord Nugent of- 
fered him on the subject, with the concession of a year to make the re- 
search. Even with the aid of several friends, he failed to find any such 
passage, and at the end of the year Sir Henry paid the guinea which he 
had lost. At that time no Concordance was in existence, otherwise the 
question might have been set at rest in a quarter of an hour ; but that 
advantage is now. possessed. On looking out the word dog, it will be 
discovered that it occurs 174 times; hound, 31 ; greyhound, 13; span- 
iel, 8; mastiff, 5; cur, 45. With a few others, the amount is nearly 
320; and, true enough, they are generally mentioned with contempt 
and disrespect ; never with commendation. Macbeth ates hounds, 
greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, 





“which, with mastiff, beagle, brach and lym, comprise all the varieties 


noticed in the. plays. As terms of reproach we find, ‘ Out, dog !—out, 
cur!’ ‘ false hound,’ etc.” 

This is a good illustration of what intelligent people don’t know 
about Shakespeare, though they may talk and write about him as 
ifthey did. If Lord Nugent was ‘‘the greatest Shakespearian of 
the day” (who ever heard of him before as such ?), he should not 
have needed the help of a concordance to find out that the poet 
loved dogs and has paid them many atribute. See, for instance, 
the graphic description of hounds in the dialogue between Thes- 
eus ‘and Hippolyta in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ (iv. 1. 
108-132), and the talk of the hunters about the dogs in ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew” (ind. 1. 16-29), which are both too long 
for quotation here. In ‘* The Merry Wives of Windsor” (i. 1. 
96-104) Page defends his ‘‘ fallow greyhound ” against the criti- 
cisms of Slender, and Shallow takes his part. Launce’s praise of 
his dog Crab, though it was a worthless cur, in ‘‘ The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” is also in point, to say nothing of minor ref- 
erences to dogs in the plays and poems. The passage in ‘‘ Mac- 
beth ” (iii. 1. 92-101) says, in substance, that there are dogs and 
dogs, as there are men and men. The 1st Murderer has said, 
‘*We are men, my liege’’; and Macbeth replies :— 

** Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men, 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos’d ; whereby he does receive 
’ Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike: and so of men.” 
That is, in a general list of dogs we include all kinds, good, bad, 
and indifferent; but ‘‘the valued file ’—a list which classes them 
with reference to their value—distinguishes them according to 
their natural gifts or qualities, giving to each the ‘‘ particular ad- 
dition” (title, denomination, as often in Shakespeare) he deserves. 
Thus, ‘‘ the house-keeper” (watch dog) and ‘‘the hunter” are 
superior to the ‘‘ common cry of curs,” etc. 





A Question of Patriotism 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


What a thing is patriotism! How we admire it in the abstract 
and as exhibited among ourselves, but how different it looks when, 
in the case of other nations, it leads to action opposed to our inter- 
ests or sympathies! Just now the burning patriotism under whose 
Promptings the Spanish.nation is pouring out life and treasure—ay, 
Its heart's blood—to save to its domains the rich gem of the An- 
tilles, is regarded among ourselves merely as a renewed outburst 
of the tyrannical spirit which so long held most of the New World 
and much of the old in iron bondage. If we say the Spanish are 
fearfully in the wrong, as we believe they are, then it becomes us 
to question this sentiment of patriotism not .only in their case but 
im our own—to declare it worthy of an enlightened and Christian 
hation only to the extent and in the measure that it is consonant 
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with reason and justice. This is moralizing; true, but is there not 
excuse for it in the growing tendency of our public men in Congress 
to meddle with the affairs of every nation under the sun? 

in this connection the following extract from a recent letter 
written by an American lady in Spain may be of interest. 


ROCHESTER, N, Y., Feb. 1897. J. A. HOEKSTRA. 


‘« If ever a people was determined to fight it out to the bitter end 
this people is. 1t is impossible to persuade anyone here that the 
commonsense of: the mass of the Americans is opposed to the fili- 
bustering forces. They put us.all in the same box. This evening's 
paper has an article by Juan Valera, a novelist of high rank, who 
was Spanish Ambassador in Washington. I send it to you so that 
you may see one of the many reasons the Spanish have for hating 
us. Ah, my dear H., how often I have said since I came here 
to live—‘ How hard it is to tell the truth about any country.” The. 
article is a criticism on a book written by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, 
entitled ‘ The Land of the Castanet.’ In the title itself there is 
an offense, says Valera. 

‘It is’ (he continues) ‘as if,a Spaniard wrote a book on the United 
States, and, forgetting Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, Grant, Emerson, 
Poe, Edison, Channing, Whittier and many other illustrious personages, 
forgetting its noble and beautiful women, its grand cities, its monuments, 
its riches, its prosperity, the natural beauty of its territory, the magnifi- 
cence of the Hudson and the Mississippi and the falls of the Niagara, 
remembered only the abundance of pigs which are fattened and killed 
in Chicago, and called his book ‘‘The Land of the Hog’! 

‘« The spirit of this people is not cold, or calculating, but warm, 
generous and impulsive. They have a lofty innate courtesy which 
is an inheritance of blood, and you will find it even in the unlettered. 
Now I am talking cold and true, yet to-morrow will see me like the 
rest of the world finding fault with this people for a thousand 
things, seeing the mote in their eye and not the beam in my own. 
I will deny the intelligent workman the innate serenity of judgment 
and constancy of character which he possesses—I will deny that 
the sun shines, the wind blows and the rain falls like a mother's 
tears upon the land. I will—or may—deny all this because I have 
my narrow prejudices like the rest, but what I can never deny, 
what no one dare deny, is the bravery of those naturally intelligent 
though unlettered souls, who tranquil and smiling have gone out by 
the thousands before my eyes to the farthest east and west, and 
who have not flinched, although at times the mothers who bore 
them have dropped dead as they tore themselves from their last 
long embrace. I have seen them troop through the streets in the 
fiery sunshine of a summer noon with scarcely room to march be- 
tween the cheering multitudes. I have stood here in my balcony 
on fair moonlight nights, and in the gray dawn of the morning, 
listening to the stirring strain of the Cadiz March and seeing 
them pass.like shadows, but they never went without the hearty 
ringing Spanish cheer of those whom they left behind, and who 
sprang like spirits even out of the morning's gray to tell them they 
were brothers. And I have wept as if my heart would break, be- 
cause they are all mothers’ sons, and it is hard to see so many fine 
fellows going down to an early death and a far and lonely grave. 

‘* And the land is at heart very sad, though it shrouds its sadness 
with a mask, but beneath the mask is the grim determination that 
they will make us suffer for all that if they get a chance; for they 
blame us for all. And they can justly blame us for a great deal. 
I am no lover of Spain—for me there is no more glorious land than 
Columbia, nor more beloved, my native land not excepted, but 
justice is justice in the east as in the west, and we are unjust with 
Spain. Our spirit is indeed cold and calculating oftentimes, and 
as for that colder intellectual religion of which you speak, it some- 
times makes me sad and sometimes furious.” 


Three English [en of Letters 


In choosing from his staff the members of the British dele- 
gation to attend the Congress of the Universal Postal Union to 
be held next May at Washington, the. Duke of Norfolk has fixed 
upon three Post Office men who are, says The Athenaeum, in 
both senses ‘‘ men of letters.” These are Mr. Spencer Wa!pole, 
who, besides being Secretary of the Post Office, has a well-rec- 
ognized place as a historian, biographer and cr tic; Mr. Buxton 
Forman, Assistant Secretary and Controller of Packet Services, 
who has edited the works of Shelley and Keats; and Mr. A. B. 
Walkley, whose contributions to dramatic criticism are well 
known. It would be difficult to find an equal number of well- 
known literary men in any branch of our own civil service. 












The Lounger 


I HAVE nothing new to report, this week, zz re the Bjornson- 
Ibsen feud. The play proceeds on its gloomy way undismayed, 





The Cosmopolitan 


HENRIK IBSEN 


and all’s well. In London, which is the centre of the Anglo-Saxon 
Ibsen cult, the Norwegian playwright’s star has been dimmed by 
Dr. Nansen; and I have not yet heard of a proposed representation 
of ‘* John Gabriel Borkman”’ in this city. The play has been pub- 
lished in book-form, however, and a review of it may be found on 
page 142 of this number. 

@a. 

IN HIS letter on book-collecting, given in these columns some 
weeks ago, Mr. Gladstone entered a protest against the binding 
of books. The modern English book he denounced as being very 
badly bound ‘‘ in that vitally important particular, easy opening.” 
This is quite true, also, of a great many American books; but 
while I was looking over some cheap reprints by an American pub- 
lisher the other day, the bookseller called my attention to the 
strength of the bindings. He took a volume in his hands and 
opened it in the middle, bending the covers back so that they lay 
flat against each other. The pages creaked'‘and groaned a little, 
but there was no breaking, and the book would stay open at any 
place. If this can be done with cheap books, why not with more 
expensive ones? Nothing, certainly, is more irritating than to 
have to hold a book tightly in your hands to prevent the: pages 
from closing in your very face. 

@a. 

IT 1s a rather curious fact that the son of Lord Roberts should 
lose the sight of one of his eyes at polo. Lord Roberts had long 
since realized the dangers of the game, and done everything in 
his power to make it less dangerous. He issued an order that 
players should wear helmets instead of caps, and protect them- 
selves by every reasonable means. Polo and football are the two 
most dangerous games, and singularly enough Lieut. Roberts was 
also a victim of the latter game, having broken his leg while play- 
ing with his own men at Chitral. Not long ago he broke his 
collar-bone while exercising a horse at Dublin. It does look as 
_if it were not intended that this young man should indulge in 
violent sports. 

Sean. 
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Mr. PAUL M. PAINE writes to me:—‘‘ In Mr. Kipling’s book, 
‘ The Seven Seas,’ I have found what seems to be an unmistake- 
able trace of the American influence. I refer to the poem ‘Bill 
’Awkins,’ which runs like this :— 


* “69 As anybody seen Bill ’Awkins?” 
‘* Now ’ow in the devil would I know?” 
‘«’E’s taken my girl out walkin’, , 
An’ I’ve got to tell ’im so— 
Gawd bless—’im ! 
I’ve got to tell ’im so.”’ 
It was some time before the ‘Barrack-Room Ballads’ were 
first heard of, that a young man of my acquaintance, who lived 
in New Orleans, used to chant this ditty :— 
‘© Have any o’ yo’ seen my Lulu?” 
‘* How in de debbil would you know her?’’- 
‘« I'd know her by her apurnstrings, 
‘n’ her shoestrings a hangin’ on the flo’, 
Gol darn her ! 
’n’ her shoestrings a hangin’ on the flo’.””’ 
SA. 

‘*WHETHER the change of dialect has improved the spirit of 
the song,” continues my correspondent, ‘‘ may perhaps be an open 
question. When I mentioned the striking likeness to a friend 
here, my attention was called to another similar resemblance, 
though not such a strong one. It is the resemblance between the 
second stanza of ‘The Road to Mandalay,’ ‘ When the mist was 
on the rice fields, an’ the sun was settin’ slow,’ etc., and this, 
from the old darky song, ‘ Nellie Gray ’:— 


* When the moon was, on the mountains, and the stars were shining too, 
Then I’d take my darling Nellie Gray, 
And we'd float down the river in my little birch canoe 
While the banjo sweetly I would play.’” 
Sa. 

THE LITERARY aspirant would seem to be the victim of more 
than one scheme. One of my readers sends mea letter which he 
has received from the publisher of a periodical. A reader of this 
column would naturally be too intelligent a person to be the vic- 
tim of a wily publisher; but there are those who might easily fall 
into his toils. This is the circular letter that my correspondent 
received :— 

‘*In reply to your answer to advt. of ‘ Author,’ in Sunday's 
Herald, would say the plans are about perfected for the issuance 
of a new magazine of stories, entitled —— , and to whose 
columns we cordially invite you to contribute. We offer the fol- 
lowing proposition: We will print your story (if accepted) on 
condition that the same is offered as a free contribution to our 
columns, and that, in addition thereto, you are willing to purchase, 
and pay for on delivery, at least two hundred copies of magazine 
at the rate of five cents a copy, or we will.mail them from this 
office to any addresses you may furnish. This will bring your 
name as a magazine writer direct to the attention of your friends, 
together with the opportunity of submitting to publications of a 
more pretentious character already published contributions of 
which you are the author. Thus you see we offer you an oppor- 
tunity for placing yourself prominently in the field as a recognized 
writer of fiction, which will eventually yield returns of a satisfac- 
tory pecuniary character. 

‘* We have our own printing plant and presses, and you are 
respectfully requested to advise us at your earliest convenience 
whether or not you desire to place your manuscript (under the 
above conditions) in the hands of our reader for approval or re- 
jection. The magazine will enter the field as a competitor of 
The Black Cat and similar publications, but will be of a purely 
literary character, the space devoted to the insertion of advertising 
matter being very limited.” 





@a. 

THE GENEROSITY of this offer will no doubt appeal to a large 
audience, for there are those who would rather see themselves in 
print without pay, than not see themselvesin print at all. Against 
the expense of 200 copies at five cents each they would not pro- 
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test, for what is 200 times five cents against the glory of being an 
author? But you may be sure of one thing—that they would not 
send a copy of the paper to anyone who, they had reason to 
think, had received one of these circulars. : 

@a. 

A CERTAIN M. Veaudiau was run down by a cab in Paris and 
laid up for six months. He brought action against the cab com- 
pany, fixing the damages at 40,000 /rancs, this being, according to 
his counsel, the monetary equivalent of the damage caused by 
reason of his not being able to follow his profession. M. Veau- 
diau’s profession is that of embalmer, and he charges from one to 
three thousand francs for embalming ordinary people; but when 
his subjects are persons of distinction, his fees are higher. He 
received 5000 francs for embalming Dom Pedro, the ex-Emperor 
of Brazil; 10,000 francs for doing the same thing to the King of 
Hanover ; whilst the untitled republican, Gambetta, cost only 4000 
francstoembalm. It will be well for the Paris cocher to ascertain 
in future the profession and the fees of anyone whom he contem- 


plates running down. 
: SA. 


I HAD an idea that it was the person who was run down that 
had to pay damages in France. That is what I have always been 
told, and there is no city in the world where I more actively elude 
the flying cab than I do in Paris, for that simple reason. But if 
it be true that the run-downee can collect damages from the 
runner-down, I shall cross the boulevards in a more dignified 
manner hereafter. 

@aA 

IT LOOKS very much as though we were not to have the pleasure 
of seeing Miss Julia Marlowe and Mr. Robert Taber in a dramatiza- 
tion of George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola.”” The success of ‘‘ For Bonnie 
Prince Charlie’’ has been so great that it will be played throughout 
the season of these excellent actors at Wallack’s Theatre. ‘‘ Stand- 





Mr. Ropert TABER as TITO 
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Miss JULIA MARLOWE AS BEATRICE 


ing room only” is the legend displayed every evening in front of 
the theatre, and extra matinees are being given to accommodate a 
clamoring public. I was in hopes of seeing ‘‘Romola” at Wal- 
lack’s, but, as the success of Coppée’s play makes this impossible, 
there is some consolation in seeing how Mr. Taber looks as Tito. 
I have been unable to procure Mrs. Taber's portrait as Romola. 

, @A. 

I AM more than pleased at their success in the new play, for it 
shows that, after all, it pays in dollars and cents to have high ideals 
and to live up to them. Mr. and Mrs. Taber are devoted to their 
art and have never pandered to what is supposed to be the bad 
taste of the times. Mr. Taber is, I believe, the only actor-manager 
in America, and he is making a proud record for himself in both ré/es, 

GA. 

‘*DEAR LOUNGER,” writes a correspondent :—‘‘ We have all 
heard that the quality of bad work is only emphasized by being 
printed; but is the converse generally credited? A friend of mine 
has just issued a small, not to say modest, volume of verse. He 
tells me that two or three poems which he included therein, out of 
sheer despair of their acceptance with the magazines, are now re- 
printed in all the book's notices, as illustrations of his best manner. 
One poem in especial has been marked for approval by the very 
editor who, some few months ago, returned it—with no evident 
regret. ‘Why,’ asks my friend, ‘has my poem so improved during 
the interval? I never held with Hamlet, that 'tis a baseness to write 
fair, so that my manuscript could not have been a stumbling-block 
to the editor. 1 am inclined to think that there is, after all, ‘‘ black 
art” in the little types; and I meditate dispatching the following to 
whom it may concern :— 

You pinned my verses on a skewer, 

Your flagellation was not stinted ; 
But now, O affable reviewer, 

Your criticisms grow rose-tinted— 
And all because my poem’s printed!’”’ 







































































Woman and the Wheel 
(The Sketch) 


‘*Das WEIB vor, hinter, und auf dem Rade.” That is the 
legend underneath one of the most striking illustrations of the ad- 

















vance of woman which I have seen. It appears in my clever 
Munich contemporary, Fugend, and I couldn’t resist the impulse to 
reproduce it here, telling the story in my own way :— 


** Ere woman took to writing books 
She followed man’s direction ; 
She didn’t think of gowrts and looks, 
Nor talk of ‘ sex subjection.’ 
But that, you know, was long ago, 
When man was forced to till and sow, 
And woman, trampled under heel, 
Toiled on defore the ploughing wheel. 


‘*One day she rose and left the soil, 
And bade her tyrant tend it ; 
And yet she didn’t cease totoil, 
Nor, as for money, spend it. 
She sat her down and deftly span 
A covering for her husband-man, 
She loved the simple rock and reel, 
And worked dehind her spinning wheel, 


“¢ But times, alack! have changed since then, 

For now ’tis hard to settle, 

Which men are maids, which maids are men ; 
The rose appears a nettle. 

For women kicked at reels and rocks, 

And calmly stole man’s knickerbocks. 

And naught can quench their mannish zeal— 

They’ve mounted ox the whirling wheel. 


** And yet, I wonder what will be 

Thecourse of evolution ? 

Perhaps the Amazonic She 

_ Will change the Constitution ; 

Or Fortune’s wheel may lower the proud, 

And she who one day calmly ploughed, 

Then came to mount the tyre and steel, 

May fall weath Fortune's fickle wheel.” 


Who knows? Why shouldn't the other preposition get a chance 
and alter the proposition once more, as it has done in the past ? 
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London Letter 


ONCE MORE that admirable body, the Elizabethan Stage So- 
ciety, has given a revival full of interesting, quaint and surprising 
features. ‘This time the play was ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” and the 
place the Middle Temple Hall, where a very early, if not the orig- 
inal, performance was given in February, 1602. The occasion of 
this performance is recorded in the diary of a student of the 
Temple, one John Manningham. This diary, which covers the 
years 1601-2-3, was found in 1828 on the shelves of the British 
Museum, and the passage referred to runs as follows :— 

‘Feb. 2, 1601 (2). 

‘* At our feast we had a play called ‘ Twelve Night, or What you Will,’ 
much like the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ or Menechmis in ‘ Plautus,’ but most 
like and neere to that in Italian called ‘‘ Inganni.’ A good practise in 
it to make the steward believe his lady widdowe was in love with him, 
by counterfayting a letter, as from his lady, in generall terms telling him 
what she liked best in him, and prescribing his gestures, inscribing his 
apparaile, &c., and then when he came to practise, making him believe 
they took him to be mad.” 

Great pains was taken by Mr. Poel to make his revival resemble, 
so far as was possible, the original production. A small stage, 
flanked with pillars, and backed by a curtained gallery, was 
erected at the dais-end of the Hall, and no scenery was used. 
The audience included the Prince of Wales, the Marchioness of 
Lorne, the Duke of Teck and the Lord Chancellor. The actors 
were costumed in Elizabethan guise, and the members of the 
Duke’s court made a brave show in two shades of crimson. Mr. 
Poel himself played Malvolio, and was extremely successful, while 
the Viola of Miss Dobie and the Sir Andrew of Mr. Leonard 
Howard were very popular. Mr. Ernest Meade, a well: known 
professional elocutionist, lent dignity and passion to Orsino’s 
lines. At the close of the piece, the whole company knelt before 
the Prince of Wales, and chanted the Queen’s Prayer from ‘‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister.”” The principal divided the lines, except in the 
last verse, which was given in concert by the entire company. 
The play was repeated last night, and will be given again this 
evening. It is certainly the most generally successful revival yet 
instigated by the Elizabethan Stage Society, and the professional 
critics have, one and all, spoken of it with approbation. The 
elocution was much better than on former occasions, 

Last night was produced at the Avenue Theatre the drama 
‘* Nelson’s Enchantress,” concerning which there has been so 
much discussion during the last few weeks. So far as one can 
judge from the voices of this morning, it is scarcely the fine heroic 
play which fancy, aided by puffs preliminary, had pictured it. 
The plot, covering nineteen years, is incoherent; and most of the 
minor characters fade out of the piece before the finish, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell wore many dresses, and made much of her 
opportunities, which were occasional; but for Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son there were hardly any opportunities at all, and the author 
appears to have lost a great chance in throwing away the possibili- 
ties of the character. The acting throughout was good, but the 
reception was uncertaih. 

The most interesting feature of the Authors’ Dinner, which took 
place on Wednesday evening, was the speech by Mrs. Steel, 
author of .‘* On the Face of the Waters,” who responded on behalf 
of the Society. She spoke very clearly and well, and sang the 
praises of the Society in no half-mood of eulogy. All that it 
wanted, she said, was esprit de corps, to make it the headquarters 
of English literature. Sir John Lubbock was in the chair, with 
Mrs. Craigie on one side of him, and Mrs, Steel on the other. 
Sir Walter Besant, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Sir Martin Conway, Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, Dr. Garnett, Mr. Holman Hunt and Mr. Edward 
Dicey were among the most distinguished of the company, which 
included, in addition, a vast horde of the less-known but no less 
meritorious toilers with the pen. 

It is not often that a book is withdrawn from the press after 
much advertising and after passing the ordeal of the reviews, but 
this uncomfortable fate is, it seems, to attend the latest compila- 
tion of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, called ‘‘ Four Generations of a 
Literary Family.” Mr. Hazlitt is a grandson of the famous critic, 
and some years ago published a memoir of his grandfather. This 
he has recently supplemented by the two bulky volumes which are 
now to cease circulation. Mr. Redway, the publisher, states that 
the reason for the withdrawal is ‘‘the number of complaints re- 
ceived with regartl to the character of the book.” Certainly, 
it has been rev:ewed in a thoroughly downright spirit of con- 
demnation. 

Miss Fiona Macleod—whom some people declare to be, like 
Homer, a composite body or syndicate of young Celtic revivalists 
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(yet how should these things be?)—Miss Fiona Macleod is about 
to collect her works into three volumes, ‘‘ entirely rearranged and 
organically grouped into Spiritual Tales, Barbaric Tales and Tragic 
Romances.”’ These be ‘‘ brave vorts,” and Miss Macleod has 
considerable talent. But she lacks, perhaps, a very lively sense 
of humor. She has now been before the public, I believe, some 
two years, and has already begun to ‘‘collect”’ her works. What 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, in fine, did for a jest, she would repeat in 
sober earnest. Well, well, the ‘‘ Celtic renascence” has its little 
humors, after all. 


LONDON, 12 Feb. 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Fine Arts 
Artists as Lithographers 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


A question has arisen in connection with one of the most useful 
of the graphic arts, and the verdict on it seems to be going wrong 
from the beginning. It relates to lithography as now practised by 
so many original artists. One of the labor-saving appliances now 
adopted by Whistler, Legros, Pennell and the members of the 
French Society of Painter-Lithographers is the making of the draw- 
ing from which proofs are to be printed—not upon the lithographic 
stone direct, as was formerly done, but on a prepared paper from 
which the actual lines and shades of the artist’s drawing are after- 
wards transferred (not copied) to the stone which serves to print 
the impressions. In this question the artists, almost to a man, have 
taken one side and the critics the other. Both Zhe Critic and the 
London.Saturday Review seem to be of opinion that proofs pro- 
duced by the transfer method are not lithographs properly so called, 
while the artists maintain that they are, and that through the use 
of the transfer paper—as a temporary vehicle for the original draw- 
ing—the scope of lithography is greatly enlarged. Moreover, the 
artists maintain that the result is practically the same, and that the 
heaviest black tones (whose absence the critics think they can dis- 
cern in transfer work) can be, and are, afterwards added to the 
stone itself when the artist deems it necessary. 

I venture to think that this difference of opinion between the 
men who make lithographs and the men who criticise them grows 
out of a false analogy traced by the latter. Knowing that nearly 
every book illustration of the present day is a ‘‘ process” repro- 
duction of some sort, taken from an original drawing of some kind, 
they conclude that the transferred drawing in a modern lithograph 
must be a reproduction also, and not the actual original work of 
the artist—thus confounding photo-lithography with lithography 
proper. But in the case of a real reproduction of any sort we can 
lay, side by side, the original and the copy, while in the case of the 
transferred lithograph this cannot be done. No original remains 
on the transfer paper which temporarily bore the artist’s drawing, 
for we find it on the stone which prints the proofs. Now, if the 
prints taken from the stone so charged with the original drawing 
are not lithographs in every sense of the term—what are they? 
The transfer paper may be compared to the fork which merely con- 
veys the morsel of meat from the dinner plate to the mouth of the 
diner; and, although our remote forefathers used their fingers for 
this necessary purpose—just as the less ‘‘up-to-date”’ artists still 
make their lithographs on the stone direct,—yet the civilized diner 
makes use of a fork, and the educated lithographer, discarding the 
unwieldy and cumbersome stone, replaces it with the convenient 
and portable paper. Literalness may be pushed ad absurdum: 1 
once saw an old woman in a savings bank, who declared that she 
had been cheated, because in withdrawing her deposit she did not 
receive back the very same bills which she had entrusted to the 
bank years before! She wanted her own money; and she had a sort 
of technical right on her side. 

A special advantage of the transfer paper is that, in the depiction 
of landscapes or architectural scenes, the proofs present the view 
in the same direction as it actually is. This cannot be done in etch- 
ing, unless the artist etches his plate from the reflection in a mirror 
of the actual scene. Failing this, the etched copper plate is correct 
in its ‘‘ orientation,” but the printing of the proofs reverses this— 
making west east, and east west. It is a mistake to suppose that 
lithographic transfer paper is a ‘‘newfangled” invention. In re- 
ality it is only the new adoption of something which antedates 
lithography itself. I have this on the authority of Mr. Atherton 
Curtis of New York, a gentleman who has spent years in Europe 
Studying the subject, and whose book on lithography is soon to be 
published. He says that the inventor of lithography—the German 
Senefelder—-actually discovered the properties of the lithographic 
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stone through having transferred to it drawings done on paper. 
Mr. Curtis also points out that the great French lithographer Raf- 
fet, who died in 1860, made frequent use of the transfer paper, and 
that this fact is plainly stated in Giacomelli’s catalogue of Raffet’s 
work—a book which was published in 1862. Nobody can accuse 
Whistler of dishonesty in the making of his pictures, and yet he 
continually makes use of the transfer paper, and calls the result 
‘* lithographs” unqualifiedly. 

It remained for Zhe Saturday Review (a journal that loves not 
things American) to attack Joseph Pennell for having simply availed 
himself of a convenience which the lithographers had practised be- 
fore he was born, and which they all recognize as being entirely 
legitimate. 


NEw YORK, 20 Feb. 1897. FREDERICK KEPPEL. 





The Exhibition of the Architectural League 
FIRST NOTICE: DECORATIONS IN COLOR 


THE ANNUAL exhibition of the Architectural League of New 
York, at the American Fine Arts Building in West 57th Street, is, 
like former exhibitions of the League, a varied and exceedingly in- 
teresting display of sketches, studies and details of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and the arts of design in general. But, though 
the League has been holding such exhibitions for a dozen years, it 
still finds it necessary to send out a circular reminding the public 
of their special purpose and character, It should be obvious that 
in the way of finished work nothing. but fragments, details and 
works of small size can be exhibited. What is shown is, in the 
main, a collection of sketches, models and working drawings. But 
these have frequently some artistic merit of their own, and are 
always interesting as showing the process of evolution of such 
works as the decorations of the new Congressional Library in 
Washington, and enabling one to see at a glance the nature of 
much of the architectural work in progress in all parts of the coun- 
try. The work in color includes studies and sketches of painted 
decorations, drawings for stained glass, wall-paper and book-cover 
designs, and examples of mosaics, stamped and illuminated leathers 
and burnt wood. 

The most important are the drawings by Mr. Kenyon Cox for 
his painting, ‘‘Science,” in the Library of Congress, There are 
separate studies, nude and draped, of the figures that enter into 
the composition; a colored sketch of the whole, and a photograph 
which shows the appearance of the painting in the position for 
which it was designed. Mr. Cox has the gift, by no means com- 
mon, of treating such a theme in a manner at once interesting and 
easy of comprehension. The space to be filled was that left be- 
tween the frieze and the low elliptical arch of the ceiling, at the end 
of one of the alcoves. The composition is therefore something like 
that of a Greek pediment, the height being greater in the middle 
than at the ends. In the centre he has placed, on a sort of ‘raised 
throne, a figure of Astronomy, whose pale blue draperies aid in 
producing an impression of space and distance. Two winged 
genii attend.on her. On the right hand, leaning against a balus- 
trade, is Botany with an oak branch; and, seated on it, Zodlogy 
with a peacock, whose long train helps, along with a group of shells, 
to fill the farthest corner of the tympanum. On the other side, 
similarly arranged, but varied in attitude and costume, are Phys- 
ical Science, with a balance, and Mathematics, with an abacus 
and a group of geometrical models. To give pictorial beauty and 
appropriate character to such a scheme is no easy matter, and Mr. 
Cox is to be congratulated on the degree of success which he has 
achieved. 

The studies in red chalk by Mr. E. H. Blashfield for the deco- 
ration of the dome in the same building also show a clear appre- 
ciation of what is requisite in such work, but, being separate fig- 
ures, there were no such difficulties of composition to be found. 
They represent Rome as a helmeted warrior, Greece as a robed 
and crowned Muse, and America as an inventor pondering over his 
model. This last is particularly expressive, and all are excellent 
as drawings. Mr. Robert Reid's sketches for a series of panels 
representing the Senses are much more sketchy, but very clever. 
There are attractive sketches in color for painted friezes by Messrs. 
M. Lesley Bush-Brown and Dudley Carpenter; and Mr. Will H. 
Low’s sketches for panels in a music-room are very charming in 
tone and general treatment. In one of the smaller galleries will be 
found some examples of mosaic work after designs by Eugéne Gras- 
set, which are particularly worthy of attention, because the designer 
understands and has kept within the limitations of his art. 
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Art Notes 

M. MADRAZO was in Washington, last week, at work on a por- 
trait of Col, Lamont, Secretary of War. 

—Mr. Bartram Hiles, a number of whose designs for friezes, 
hammered metal, wall-papers, head-and-tail pieces, etc., are re- 
produced in the Feb. Magazine of Art, has the unique distinction 
of being an artist without hands. Eight years ago he lost his 
arms in a street-car accident, but his ambition to become an artist 
was not killed by this misfortune. He succeeded in teaching him- 
self to draw with his mouth, and within two years after his acci- 
dent obtained a ‘‘ first-class excellent” in the second grade for 
‘* free-hand”’ drawing at the school he was attending in Bristol. 
He exhibited a water-color at the age of sixteen, and eventually 
won a scholarship at the National Art Training School. Mr. 
Hiles is an exhibitor at the Royal Society of British Artists and 
counts among his patrons the Queen and the Princess of Wales. 
His work is excellent, considered on its own merits, and not 
merely as the product of a man who has overcome almost unsur- 
mountable obstacles. 


—William Dannatt, the American artist, has been made an officer 
of the Legion of Honor. 





The Drama 
Sardou’s ‘ Spiritisme’’ 

ENTHUSIASTS will be disappointed who expect to find in this 
latest play by Sardou, of which an English version has been pro- 
duced at Abbey’s Theatre, any new or important delivery on the 
subject of spiritualism. The dramatist is too wise and wary to 
venture far from the beaten track in experimenting with a subject 
of this kind, or to run the risk of offending one class of theatre- 
goers in order to please another. The ‘‘ manifestations” with 
which he deals are of the familiar sort, and the only apparition 
which is conjured up is, as such apparitions are wont to be, of 
very solid flesh and blood. Moreover, he is careful to give just as 
much prominence to sceptical as to orthodox views on the general 
topic. The motive of the play, in short, is not spiritualism, but 
a desire to furnish a new character and an original situation for 
Sarah Bernhardt. All the epigrammatic discussions of the spirit- 
ualistic case, the quotations of authorities and so forth, are but a 
means to this end. The question whether, or not, Sardou is him- 
self a believer is not pertinent. He appears in the character of 
playwright, not as teacher or prophet, and his old ingenuity has 
not deserted him. 

The story, in the earlier scenes, follows very old lines. There is 
a fascinating young wife, Simone, with a large private fortune, 
who falsely deems herself neglected by her elderly scientific hus- 
band, and therefore encourages the advances of a handsome but 
unscrupulous adventurer, Manoel Clavajal, in whom she discerns 
an affinity. Under the pretense of paying a visit to a distant friend, 
she arranges to pass a week in her lover's villa, but the train in 
which her husband supposes her to be travelling is wrecked in a 
collision and destroyed by fire, and one of the charred bodies of 
the victims is identified as hers, She finds herself, therefore, in a 
strange condition of living death. She dares not proclaim herself 
alive, because she then would have to account for her whereabouts 
during her period of absence. Her broken-hearted husband is 
completely unsuspicious, but her cousin Valentine guesses the 
truth, discovers her in Manoel’s house, and appeals to her better 
nature. She declares that she will remain dead to the world, 
happy in Manoel’s love, but that worthy reveals himself in his true 
colors, by insisting that she must disprove her death in order to 
retain her fortune, and by declining peremptorily, though po- 
litely, to become responsible for her support. It is not until after 
this revelation of his baseness and selfishness that Simone experi- 
ences the pangs of penitence, realizes the value of the husband 
she has lost, and begins to dream of regaining him. 

It is at this crisis of her fate that the sagacious Valentine learns 
that her husband has been communicating with his spirit friends, 
and is expecting a visit from his lost wife. Fortunately Simone is 
on the spot, and is thus able to impersonate her own ghost. 
Gradually she unfolds to her amazed and horrified husband the 
story of her shame and implores his pardon. Thinking her dead 
he grants it, whereupon she asks whether he woulti do as much if 
she were alive. He declares that he would, and the curtain falls 
upon a scene of blissful reconciliation. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out the weaknesses of this story. Simone’s conduct is 
wholly inexcusable, and her tardy repentance scarcely entitles her to 
sympathy. The element of trickery, moreover, in the final scene of 
pardon deprives it of all impressiveness. But it is impossible not 
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to admire the perfect workmanship of the piece, the cleverness of 
the dialogue and the theatrical value of the principal situations, 
On the surface everything is plausible enough; it is only upon 
probing that the inherent falsity becomes apparent. Simone, like 
most of Sardou’s later heroines, is compounded of all sorts of in- 
consistencies, which it requires the skill and the resources of an 
actress like Bernhardt to gloss over. Even she cannot make them 
human. Of course, Miss Virginia Harned, the American Simone, 
has no such equipment at her disposal. She has passion, but it is 
mostly pitched in one key, and she has qualities of fascination, 
which are potent, if not greatly varied. In the first act she failed 
to suggest the warmth of temperament essential to the situation; 
in the second, in her outbursts of anger and contempt against 
Manoel, and of despair at her own misfortune, she was more suc- 
cessful. In the third act she presented a charming and pathetic 
picture, but her woe did not cover a very wide range of emotion. 

The best acting was furnished by Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, as the 
wronged husband. Mr. Barrymore did well with the thankless 
part of the rascally lover, and Messrs. Gilmour, W. F. Owen, Har« 
bury and Fritz Williams all contributed to the general excellence of 
an uncommonly well-balanced and capable performance. The 
piece is likely to live for a considerable time, by virtue of its 
theatrical effectiveness, but its actual value is small. 





‘¢ Shakespeare’s Heroes on the Stage ’’ 
By Charles E. L. Wingate. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

THIS IS a companion volume, written apparently in a hurry 
and to order, to ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage,” by the 
same author. The system adopted in both works is identical, 
and the criticism applied to the one is equally applicable to the 
other, although the earlier book is much the more complete and 
satisfactory of the two. The characters selected for illustration 
are eight in number—Othello, Iago, Lear, Shylock, Coriolanus, 
Macbeth, Hamlet and Richard III,—and this list, imperfect and 
arbitrary as it is, considering the comprehensive character of the 
title, contains two persenages, Iago and Shylock, that obviously 
are not ‘‘heroes”’ at all, There seems to be no room for doubt 
that the choice was dictated by the nature of the material ready 
to hand. The compiler, to be sure, disclaims in his preface any 
ambition of writing ‘‘ exclusively for the professed lovers of theatri- 
cal literature,” but this is scarcely a sufficient justification of his 
wholesale reproduction of anecdotes perfectly familiar, not only 
to enthusiasts, but to the ordinary lazy reader of modern theatrical 
publications. It is only fair to add that he discourses of these 
ancient matters in a pleasant, gossiping style, that his facts are 
mainly correct, however much one may be inclined at times to 
dispute his judgment, and that his stories are good in themselves 
and will provide excellent entertainment for those who do not 
happen to be acquainted with them. 

The main objection to the method of the book, as was pointed 
out in the case of its predecessor, is the confusion naturally created 
in the mind of the inexperienced reader, by the grouping under 
one head of actors of all periods and qualities, and the excessive, 
but more or less inevitable, repetition. To get a comprehensive 
idea of the capacity of any particular player, the novice in such 
matters will have to hunt up the various allusions to him in each 
chapter, a tiresome and not very profitable task, even with the 
aid of the index which is supplied. The chief value of the work 
consists in the full lists of the names of actors who have 
appeared in the characters enumerated from the earliest to the 
present time, which will be useful for reference, and in the illus- 
trations, nearly all of which are good, and many of which are 
taken from old and rare prints in the collection of Mr. Clapp of 
Boston. In appearance the book is very attractive. 





Dramatic Copyright 
By THE SECRETARY OF THE DRAMATISTS CLUB 


THERE ARE in this country about 2000 plays and operas that are 
regarded as dramatic property of more or less commercial value. 
They range in value (royalty value) from $300 a week to five dol- 
lars a night, or. occasionally less. Up to the passage of the new 
amendments to the copyright law, all of this property was liable to 
be stolen; in fact, almost the whole of it has been stolen many 
times over. A copy of any new play produced in New York, or 
in any city, could, and still can, be purchased in Chicago within a 
short time of its production. There was no protection against 
theft and unlawful performance. Hundreds of persons, profes- 
sionals and amateurs, used plays continually for which they paid 
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story of this wave of dishonesty that has swept over the land in 
the last ten years has been many times repeated. The new amend- 
ments to the law expressly say that the wilful performance of a 
stolen play for profit may result in imprisonment. Moreover, an 
injunction to restrain the unauthorized performance of a 
play may be practically operative throughout the Union. These 
new items in the law have almost instantly produced new condi- 
tions of the greatest interest to authors and composers, play 
owners, managers and actors. These conditions will also, ultimate- 
ly, prove of interest to writers of songs, monologues, lectures, 
recitations and sermons, and to readers, singers and lecturers, as all 
literature intended to be spoken or sung in public may now be 
protected by the copyright law. 

The most remarkable result of the amendments is the immediate 

and apparently universal willingness expressed by the managers 
and the owners of theatres to conform to their requirements, The 
next result is the widespread demand to know who owns the plays 
and operas that have so long been stolen. If all can sell stolen 
goods, of what use is stealing ? Freedom to steal has been been so 
disastrous that the producers are anxious to secure protection 
against each other. The amendments have thus at once made 
every play and opera more valuable, have made all theatrical real 
estate (estimated at $100,000, 000) safer, and given to the theatrical 
business and the dramatic profession a security and stability they 
have never known before. 
* For the author and composer this opens a most encouraging 
field for new work. These hundreds of managers must be sup- 
plied with new material. It will now be possible to print and 
publish plays and, while the general public is not at present a play 
reader, there may yet spring up a demand for printed plays that 
cannot fail to stimulate greatly our native dramatic literature. 


NEw YORK, 24 Feb. 1897. CHARLES BARNARD. 


Music 
Some [tusical Books 


R. A. STREATFIELD is one of the most industrious of the En- 
glish writers on musical topics. His methods are simple and direct, 
and his style is popular. He does not make the error of appeal- 
ing to a small class of musical scholars, but writes for the general 
public, assuming that what is needed is elementary information 
presented in a compact and easily comprehensible style. In his 
new book, ‘* The Opera,” he has furnished a convenient outline of 
the development of the most fashionable form of music, together 
with descriptions of all the standard works in the modern repertory. 
The book contains nothing that can be regarded as novel, but it 
was plainly not the author’s aim to present anything of that kind. 
He has made an interesting volume, which will meet the wants of 
music-lovers. The matter is abreast of the day, and such writers 
as Bruneau, Mascagni and Humperdinck find places in the volume, 
which is well printed and carefully indexed. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


‘* The Literature of Music,” by James E. Matthew, is a volume 

whose object is ‘‘to assist the inquirer in his search for the most 
useful works in the principal departments of musical literature, and 
at the same time to give some account of such books as are of in- 
terest, either for their curiosity, for their s¢arceness, or for the 
important influence they may have exercised ina past age.”” This 
quotation from the preface fully describes the purpose of the book, 
which is in the main carried out. The chief cause of complaint 
against the volume is that not an American work finds a place in 
its pages; yet certain books published in this country are of value 
to musicalstudents. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
_ ‘Famous Violinists and Fine Violins,” by Dr. T. L. Phipson, 
18 a volume of entertaining chat about the subjects mentioned 
inits title. It is not a profound work and will not please those 
who are already well informed. Butit will interest many lovers of 
violin-playing who have not the time or the application necessary 
to make researches among musical dictionaries. Dr. Phipson tells 
Many agreeable anecdotes. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The sixteenth edition of any book is worthy of some remark. 
Miss Amy Fay’s ‘‘ Music Study in Germany” long ago established 
itself as a volume full of charming revelations of the inner life of 
musical circles in Germany. Her sketches of Rubinstein, Tausig 
and Liszt were made at first hand, and they become more and 
more valuable as time passes, because they are the records of one 
who heard these great masters, and who lives still to hear 
Paderewski, D’Albert and Rosenthal. The book remains one of 


the most readable contributions to the literature of music. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 
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Music Notes 

THE Trustees of the New England Conservatory of Music have: 
chosen Mr. George W. Chadwick of Boston to take the place of 
Mr. Carl Faelten as Director of this venerable but progressive 
musical institution. Mr. Chadwick has been a teacher for twenty 
years, of which the last twelve have been spent in connection with 
the Conservatory. He is, moreover, well known as a composer and 
conductor. He composed the music for the Dedication Ode at the 
opening of the World’s Fair, and some years ago won the prize of 
$1000 offered by the National Conservatory of Music of this city 
for the best composition by an American composer. 

—A revival of Mozart’s ‘* Magic Flute” will take place on Tues- 
day evening, March 16, at the Metropolitan Opera House, in aid 
of the Workingman’s School and District Nursing Department, 109 
West 54th Street. The opera will be produced under the direction 
of Mr. Walter Damrosch, with the assistance of his entire German 
Opera Company, and with scenery and costumes expressly ordered 
for the occasion. ‘‘ The Magic Flute” has not been performed 
here in over twenty years, and as it will have but a single rep- 
resentation, it should prove an effective musical attraction. 
The sale of seats will open at the box office on Monday, March 
8. The Workingman’s School has existed for nineteen years in 
this community. It has been the first in the United States and, 
we believe, the first anywhere to include manual training as a reg- 
ular part of the curriculum of instruction for children between six 
and fourteen years of age. Its influence upon the progress of the 
public school system is an acknowledged fact. Special attention 
is given in this School to moral teaching and training of a strictly 
unsectarian kind. There are at present 400 pupils in the School, 
three-fourths of whom are free pupils. The School exists primarily 
for the benefit of the City of New York. It has hitherto been sup- 
ported by a comparatively small number of citizens, but the work 
is too great to be further developed by their unassisted efforts. As 
this institution has for its purpose the elevation of our entire public 
school system, it seems proper and desirable that it should receive: 
the encouragement and support of all the public-minded citizens of 
New York. 

—The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Donizetti will be 
celebrated on Sept. 25 at Bergamo, his nativetown, A monument. 
will be unveiled, and the idea of a Donizetti exhibition on a large 
scale is contemplated. 


Crete 


Because fair Liberty stands, like a star, 

Above the crags of Minos’ lonely isle, 

And for a moment with her old dear smile 
Gladdens the mountain fastnesses, afar 

Upon his storm-swept terraces the Tsar 
Gathers the squadrons, and the mighty file 

Of England’s banners from the mouths of Nile 
Pass, with the thunders and the “ dogs of war.” 
Unhappy Maid, looking on kings! ‘‘ Beware, 
It is the Phantom ! ”—so the whisper runs 
From throne to throne. Ah, Liberty, most dear, 
When Venezuela called, rememberest where 
The bugle rang? Shall not the English guns 
Speak, in thy peril, so that kings may hear ? 


JaMEs HERBERT MoRsE. 





The Best Twelve American Stories 

WE SHALL BE GLAD to have our readers send us lists of she 
best twelve short stories by American authors. Only originab 
stories, in English prose, will be considered. No story of more than 
fifteen thousand words should be included. The polls will close 
on March 30, and to the person sending the list which we regard 
as the best, we will give $15 worth of books, of his or her selection, 
at American publishers’ prices. 

By American authors we mean authors born in the United States, 
or of American parentage ; or such as may have come here in child- 
hood and made this country their permanent home. This would 
exclude Mrs. Burnett, who came here from England in childhood, 
but has gone to London of late years and made her home there; 
and Mr. Kipling, who came here after his writings had made him 









































































































































famous, and is not an American citizen, nor at present even a resi- 
dent of America. On the other hand, we should regard a story by 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn as sufficiently American for our purpose. 
Lists should be written on only one side of the sheet. And on 
the envelope should be written the words ‘‘ Short Stories.” 
287 FOURTH AVE., New York. EDITORS OF THE CRITIC. 





‘¢‘The Stone Man of Sorrows”? Once More 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Allow me to say that I am the finder and discoverer of the curi- 
ous natural formation universally known as the Natural Portrait 
Stone. This unique representation has been carefully examined 
by thousands and without a dissenting voice, pronounced to be 
similar to the type of features accepted by early Christians as 
portraying Jesus of Nazareth. Aware as they were that by Jewish 
law in the years of His earthly sojourn it was deemed profane to 
make likenesses. 

Mr. Richard W. Gilder has been so kind as to recall the fact 
that I had the great pleasure of showing him the fragment of 
Stone in 1891. Perhaps he also remembers how emphatically I 
stated that with my own hand it would be placed in the fire and 
crumble to dust ere superstition encircled it. To-day it is my 
pleasure to forward Mr. Gilder a copy of the ‘‘fatuous” little 
Brochure which has received from the best English papers only 
favorable criticism (verily one is ‘‘ not without honor save in one’s 
own country”). If he spares a moment from his valuable time to 
run through its pages, he will find no semblance of thought re- 
garding the stone, or its portrayal that the most orthodox Chris- 
tian could object to. So strongly is this point guarded that I 
may be pardoned for quoting from Zhe Roman Catholic Times, 
London :—‘‘ The authoress is at unnecessary pains to exclude 
the presumption of anything preternatural, or as she calls it ‘su- 
perstition.’ Had this minute stone been found anywhere else, 
than at Oberammergau its representation would be fully as in- 
teresting.” 

It is sixteen years since it chanced to be taken from the mount- 
ain path, and eight when by the accident of putting it to the 
right instead of the left of the light, the face was discovered. It is 
not on public exhibition, nor yet is it attracting pilgrims but is ly- 
ing in a velvet box in my trunk, taken out when by letter or 
otherwise I am requested to permit others to examine it. 

Mr. Gilder is, I am sure, honest in his conviction of duty in 
thrusting an unpretending woman and her simple possession upon 
an American public, in not the most pleasant manner; yet I too 
am honest in thanking him for his endeavor to keep the ‘* Natural 
Portrait Stone” from being placed upon other than the basis of a 
formation simple in detail. Unlike the ‘‘Old Man of the Mount- 
ain,” which in bold outlines gives only sharply cut features, 
the tiny limestone fracture portrays on its corrugated surface 
deep lines of expression, and so far as I have been able to judge 
does good instead of evil to those interested in it. 

EUGENIA JONES BACON, 

16, EMPEROR'S GATE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 

LONDON, 26 Jan. 1897. 





Education 


WASHINGTON’S Birthday was celebrated with appropriate cere- 
monies at Cornell University. President Schurman and ex-President 
Andrew D. White made addresses, and President-elect McKinley 
‘sent a letter, in which he said:—‘‘ Next to the Declaration of In- 
dependence itself, Washington’s farewell address is the richest 
heritage that has come down to us from the Fathers of the Re- 
public. It is not only a perfect analysis of the spirit of the Con- 
Stitution, but it is a lofty appeal to true American patriotism, ac- 
companied by words of solemn warning and advice, the wisdom of 
which has been increasingly demonstrated by added experience of 
each successive generation. I most strongly commend your prop- 
sition to celebrate the centennial of this great document by issuing 
a special edition for presentation to the students of Cornell Uni- 
versity.” 

At the celebration at Johns Hopkins University, the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Y. Satterlee, Bishop of Washington, offered the opening 
‘prayer, while President Patton of Princeton delivered the annual 
address. Among the guests were the Rev. Dr. T. J. Conaty, 
Rector of the Catholic University at Washington; Postmaster- 
General Wilson and ex-Secretary J. W. Foster. 
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The American University Dinner Club of Paris celebrated the 
day with a dinner at the Hotel Continental, the British Ambassador, 
Sir Edmund Monson, presiding. Among the speakers were MM. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére of the French Academy, Joseph Fabre of the 
French Senate, Baron de Coubertin and Prof. Cohn of Columbia. 
The committee in charge of the dinner consisted of Ambassador 
Eustis (Harvard), Chairman; Vice Consul-General E. P. Maclean, 
Dr. Stephen H. Tyng (Williams), and Messrs. W. M. Fullerton 
(Harvard), F. J. Parsons (Williams), J. J. Conway (Notre-Dame), 
Theodore Stanton (Cornell), Stephen M. Wirts (Harvard) and 
Joseph H. Hunt (Harvard). The next dinner will be given on 
Decoration Day, when it is expected that the new U. S. Ambas- 
sador will preside. The guest of honor will be the French Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. The idea of the Club originated with 
Mr. Theodwre Stanton, who is its Honorary Secretary. 


President Eliot’s report, this year, again includes Radcliffe 
College on an equal footing with other departments of Harvard 
University. Only eight of the College’s thirty-one students re- 
ceiving the degree of A.B. at the recent commencement, took it 
without distinction. ‘‘The proportion of distinguished students,” 
concludes President Eliot, ‘‘ was therefore much higher than in 
Harvard College, the examinations being precisely alike for the 
students of the two institutions.” 

From the annual report of President Irvine of Wellesley College, 
we learn that Prof. Marie A. Currier has raised an endowment of 
$5000 for the elocution department, to be known as the Monroe 
Fund; that the $100,000 left to the College by Miss Elizabeth G. 
Houghton and Mr. Clement S. Houghton insures the building of 
a new chapel; and that the art department will be opened next 
year. 

The League of Parents and Teachers of New York City, which 
was recently organized, has for its chief aim the improvement 
of the secondary education of girls in this city. Regular meet- 
ings are held on the first Wednesday of every month, at which 
either educational topics are discussed, or a lecture is delivered by 
some authority on educational matters. The governing board of 
the League consists of Mr. Lois A. Bangs, President; Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Vice-President; Emily James Smith, Re- 
cording Secretary; Mary E. Rayson, Corresponding Secretary, 
176 West 75th Street; Louis P. Boisse, Treasurer; and Clara 
Spence, Secretary of Standing Committee of Professional Members, 
43 West 48th Street. 

The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott answered some of the critics of 
his series of sermons on ‘‘ The Bible as Literature,” on Feb. 21, 
by quoting from a sermon preached in 1889 by the Rev. Dr. A. J. F. 
Behrends, one of his most vigorous assailants, which seemed to 
support, rather than to oppose, Dr. Abbott’s views of the Song of 
Songs. Since then, Dr. Behrends has answered in an open letter, 
declaring that Dr. Abbott overlooked the pith of his sermon, 
which frees him from the charge of inconsistency. 


At the meeting of the Board of Education on Feb. 17, it was re- 
solved to present two bills to the Legislature, asking for an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 —-$2,500,000 for four new high schools, 
and $7,500,000 for additional grammar and primary schools, to 
give educational facilities to over 66,000 more children. The resig- 
nation of Dr. Addison B. Polland, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, was accepted with a resolution of compliment to him; six 
new school sites, and about twenty more that had been held over 
from the last meeting, were recommended; school physicians for 
1897 were named, and about 300 new teachers were appointed. 


It is stated that, while the first reports of the late Mr. William 
Lampson’s bequest to Yale were exaggerated, the sum will still un- 
doubtedly be the largest bequest ever made to the University, be- 
ing only-exceeded by that made by Mr. Sheffield to the Sheffield 
Scientific School. The next largest bequest is that of about $300, 
000 left in reversion by Prof. Loomis to the Yale Observatory. The 
Lampson bequest provides $150,000 for the erection of an audi- 
torium; the remainder is to be applied to the endowment of pro- 
fessorships in Greek, Latin and English literature. Later advices 
put the total amount of the bequest at $500,000. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth College, who has just visited the 
various Dartmouth alumni associations, reports that the propose 
Alumni Hall will soon be built, as the alumni take a great interest 
in the project, and have already subscribed one-fourth of the neces- 
sary $60, 000, 

Mrs. Leland Stanford has presented to the Trustees of the Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University the deed for her mansion in Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, to be used after her death, or when- 
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ever she chooses to surrender it before that time, as an affiliated 
college of the University, as a library for the use of the stu- 
dents and of the community at large, or for some benevolent pur- 

The deed directs explicitly that it shall never be ‘‘ appro- 
priated for the use of a club-house, a boarding-house, or place of 
undignified amusement.”” The value of the gift, including the art 
gallery and library, is put at $2,300,000. Mrs. Stanford has re- 
duced the number of the members of the Board of Trustees to 
fifteen, and the length of their term to ten years. 


The great fortune of Mr. Alfred Noble, the inventor of dynamite, 
amounting to $10,000,000, is to be invested so as to yield an in- 
come that will provide the money for five annual prizes of $60,000 
each—three to be awarded to the authors of the most important 
discoveries in physics, chemistry and physiology, respectively; the 
fourth to be given to the person who in the domain of letters shall 
have produced ‘*|’ceuvre la plus haute dans le sens idéal” ; and the 
fifth to the person who shall have done the most or the best for 
the promotion of the brotherhood of nations, the abolition or re- 
duction of standing armies and the institution or propagation of 
peace congresses. The prizes in physics and chemistry will be 
awarded by the Academy of Sciences of Sweden; the one for work 
in physiology or medicine by the Carolus Institute of Stockholm ; 
the literary prize by the Swedish Academy, and the one for the 
furtherance of peace by a committee of five members chosen by 
-the Norwegian Storthing. No conditions as to nationality are 
made. 

The Rev. C. J. Wood will deliver a lecture on the ‘* Mysteries 
of Eleusis” at the University of Pennsylvania in March, and two 
lectures on the persistence of certain ideas of primitive culture as 
formative forces in modern literature, at the Columbian Uni- 
versity in Washington, 

The library of Cornell University has just received two valuable 
gifts. The first consists of 500 more Dante works from Prof. 
Fiske, swelling the Fiske Dante collection to over 6000 volumes. 
This latest gift contains a copy of the Nido-Beatino edition of 
Dante, printed in Milan, 1477-78, of whichthere is only one other 
copy in the United States. The other gift is from the Duc de 
Loubat, and consists of an exact reproduction, even to the appear- 
ance of the covers, of the ‘* Nahua Book,” a book of Aztec picture- 
writing. The Spanish conquerors of Mexico destroyed hundreds 
of such works, as being the work of the Devil, because they con- 
tained the religious lore of the Aztecs. One copy only was 
sent to the Pope at Rome, and by him preserved in the Vatican, 
where it still remains. From this copy the reproduction now in 
the Cornell Library has been made. 





Notes 


MEssrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘‘ Faith and 
Fellowship,’’ by John Cuckson; ‘‘ The Liquor Problem in its Legis- 
lative Aspect,” by F. W. Wines and John H. Koven; ‘‘ The Chief 
End of Man,” by G. S. Merriam; Part XVII., completing the 
Third Series, of W. H. Edwards's ‘‘ Butterflies of North Amer- 
ica”; the Cambridge Edition of the ‘‘ Complete Poetical Works 
of James Russell Lowell”; and Vol. III. of the Centenary de 
luxe edition of the Complete Works of Robert Burns. 

—Messrs, Henry Holt & Co. have in preparation a series of 
Lives of Great Explorers, by well-known writers. 

—Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons’ new and forthcoming publi- 
cations include ‘‘America and Americans,” as viewed by an 
anonymous French writer; the second volume of Edmond Stap- 
fer's ‘* Life of Christ”; ‘* Martha Washington,” by Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton, in the series of Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times; and ‘‘ A Wandering Scholar in the Le- 
vant,” by Prof. D. G. Hogarth of Oxford University. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke’s first volume of poetry, ‘‘ The 
Builders, and Other Poems,” will be published soon by the Messrs. 

ibner, who announce, also, ‘‘ A Storyteller’s Pack,” by Frank 
R. Stockton, being that popular writer’s first new volume of short 
stories after a lapse of four years. 


—The J. B. Lippincott Co., which has published most of the 
Duchess’s novels, announces for immediate issue her penulti- 
Mate story, ‘‘ The Coming of Chloe.” Her last tale, with the 
strange title of ‘‘ Lovice,”’ will be brought out at an early date by 
this house, which announces, also, the publication in book-form 
of Edgar Faweett’s $2000 Herald prize novelette, together with 
other tales, under the title of ‘‘ A Romance of Old New York.” 
Other books to be issued by the Lippincotts are ‘‘ How to Live 
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Longer,”” by Dr. J. R. Hayes; ‘‘ The Fault of One,” by Effie 
Adelaide Rowlands; ‘Master Beggars,” by L. Cope Cornford; 
and a new edition, in the Lotos Library, of Louis Becke’s ‘> By 
Reef and Palm.” 


—Messrs. Copeland & Day announce for early publication 
‘¢ The Falcon of Langéac,” a romance of the reign of Francis I, 
by Isabel Whiteley. 


— The Atlantic is trying to find and to bring forward a group 
of the best-equipped young students of literature, who will take 
up from the point of view of the present our older writers, and 
say just how their literature impresses them, and how much of it 
gives inspiration to the present generation. ‘‘We have gone on 
for thirty or forty years,” writes one who is interested in this 
series, ‘‘ practically accepting the estimate of our greatest literary 
men which was made of them by their contemporaries. It has 
seemed worth while to find whether this estimate now needs re- 
vision, The views of literature and of life that these young 
critics hold will doubtless turn out to be exceedingly suggestive. 
They will give an interesting measure of the distance that we have 
travelled in some respects in our intellectual outlook during the 
last thirty years. The first of these papers is the study of Emer- 
son, by Mr. John J. Chapman, which is notable for its frankness 
and boldness, not simply as a literary study, but as an expression 
of modern New England on the New England prior to the war.” 


—Mr. Kipling has completed a new short story of about 12,000 
words, to which he has given the title of ‘‘Slaves of the Lamp.” 


—Olive Schreiner’s new book, which Messrs. Roberts Bros. 
are bringing out, sets forth the writer’s views concerning South 
African politics by a method that is said to be not only daring, 
but somewhat startling. A feature of the book is a photogravure 
reproduction of a photograph of the irregular execution of native 
spies in the recent war. 

—A new edition of Lever’s novels is announced. During his 
last visit to England, says 7he Atheneum, the author intended 
to revise his novels (with the aid of his daughter, Mrs. Neville), 
but the task was interrupted by his death. The text throughout 
is now being most carefully seen to. The publishers have secured 
the original 600 plates, etched by ‘‘ Phiz” and George Cruik- 
shank for the first edition. In addition, several of the later vol- 
umes are illustrated with wood-engravings by Mr, Luke Fildes 
and other artists, all of which will be included in this edition. A 
few of the thirty-six volumes were originally published without 
illustrations, and for these arrangements have been made under 
which Mr. Gordon Browne will contribute a series of drawings. 
The interesting prefaces written by Lever shertly before his death 
will be included. Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh have had a 
bold, clear type specially cast for the work. 

—The Peter Paul Book Co. of Buffalo has in press ‘‘ The 
House of the Heart,” a volume of poems by Mr. Irving Browne, 
who was for many years editor of the Albany Law Journal. The 
edition will be limited to 300 copies, printed from type. 

—Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce that no definite date 
has yet been set for the publication of Miss Hapgood’s translation 
of Baron de Coubertin’s book on the ‘‘ Evolution of the French 
Republic,” the author being engaged in adding new material and 
adapting the book generally for an Americanaudience. The same 
house announces the second edition of ‘‘ The Bible as Literature.” 

—Mr. F. Tennyson Neely has just published a paper-covered 
edition of Capt. Charles King’s ‘‘ Fort Frayne,” of the cloth 
edition of which, he states, nine editions were sold within a year, 


—Mr. Bernard Quaritch announces that he will soon publish a 
biographical dictionary of eminent Chinamen, compiled by Mr. 
Giles, lately English Consul at a Chinese port. There will be 
between two and three thousand articles, including detailed ac- 
counts of the Emperors of the present dynasty, the leading 
statesmen, authors, artists and soldiers, and of the leaders of the 
insurrections of the last century or so. 


—Anna Katharine Green has just completed an arrangement 
for the serial publication of her new story, ‘‘ The Bronze Hand.” 


—Mr. W. E. Benjamin, the dealer in manuscripts and rare 
books, has turned over to the Government all the documents he 
had purchased from Turner, which he had not ‘yet sold. Turner 
is charged with having purloined these and others from the Con- 
gressional Library. Mr. Benjamin paid him in all $2500, and 
will endeavor to have Congress reimburse him. Some of the doc- 
uments have already been sold—among them the Memorial Stamp 
Act, for $500, in this city; one piece was sold to J, Pierson & 
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Son of London, and several were purchased by Mr. W. F. 
Havemeyer, among them being six letters of Benedict Arnold and 
detters of George Washington describing Braddock’s defeat. It 
is believed that all the stolen documents will be recovered in time. 


—Messrs. Bangs & Co. sold on Feb. 23 a collection of stand- 
ard and scarce books, among the prices being $24 for the Rev. 
John Stanford's ‘* Concise Description of the City of New York,” 
printed here in 1814; $8.50 for a plan of the city, ‘* The Travel- 
ers’ Guide through the Commercial Metropolis of the United 
States ;”” and $34 for a set of eighty-six colored plates, being Capt. 
Thomas Brown’s illustrations to Wilson and Bonaparte’s ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Ornithology.”’ The British Museum does not possess these 
plates. Among the prices for Grolier publications were $32.50 
for the ‘‘ Laws and Acts of the General Assembly,” etc. ; $21 for 
William Matthews's treatise on bookbinding; and $14 for T. L. 
deVinne’s ‘‘ Plantin Moretus.” 

—Mr. H. W. Hagemann of this city recently sold a set of the 
Halliwell-Phillipps edition of Shakespeare (only 25 copies printed), 
published in 1853-65, by subscription, at $1000. The set con- 
sists of sixteen volumes, with a seventeenth containing ‘‘A Descrip- 
tive Calendar of the Ancient MSS. and Records in Possession of the 
Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon, including Notices of Shake- 
speare and his Family,” ete., by James Orchard Halliwell (Phil- 
lipps), of which only seventy-five copies were printed. 

—The world will have nothing more from the pen of Robert 
Louis Stevenson after the romantic novel of ‘St. Ives,”’ which 
begins publication in the March McClure’s Magazine. 

—Liberal donations are expected from America for the Robert 
Louis Stevenson Memorial Fund. If people subscribe to such 
funds in proportion to their admiration for an author, a very large 
part of the money should come from this country. 


—The proposed Francis Scott Key monument at Frederick, 
Md., will become a reality before 14 June 1898, when it will be 
unveiled. The committee having the matter in charge has ac- 
cepted the design of Mr. Alexander Doyle of this city. The 
Maryland Legislature appropriated $5000 for the monument, and 
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the rest of the money was raised by popular subscription in all 


parts of the country, many pennies and nickels being given by 
school-children. 


—Mr. D. J. Rice, representing the publishing-house of T, 
Fisher Unwin, has just arrived from London on a visit which will 
include several] of our principal towns. 

—M. Jean Richepin’s predilection for athletics has been judged 
of sufficient interest by M. Adolphe Brisson to form the subject 
of a special article. Surely, when we consider Zola’s or Daudet's 
sedentary habits, or the late M. Renan’s obesity, a French author 
who believes in cold baths, fresh air and physical exercise is 
enough of an exception to warrant the proceeding. 





Publications Received 


American Orations. Ed. by A. Johnston. Vol. IV. $1.25. |G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Bartholomew, J. G. The Pocket Atlas of the World. $1.25. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Boughton, Willis. History of Ancient Peoples. $2. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Crump, Arthur. Wide Asunder asthe Poles. $2. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Deems, Edward M.and Francis M. Autobiography of Charles Force Deems, 


lm leming H. Revell Co, 
Duff, U. F. McKinley: A Sonnet. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Ohio State Journal.” 

Farmer, James Essays on French History. $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Fletcher, J.S. God’s Failures. ¢1.25; Ballads of Revolt. 1. n Lane, 
Florenz, Karl, Japanese Poems. Tr. by A. Lloyd. Tokyo, Japan : T. Hasegawa. 
Frazer, R. W. British India. $1.50. ro P. Putnam’s 4 
Gardner, E.A. A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. $1.25. 





Macmillan Co, 
Girardey, F. Popular Instructions to Parents. 35c. Benziger Bros. 
Holland, Clive. A Writer of Fiction. $1. Copeland & Day, 
Housman, A.E, A Shropshire Lad. §1.25. ohn Lane. 
Lander, Harry. Weighed in the Balance. $1.50. ohn Lane. 
Litchfield, Grace D, Inthe Crucible. $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Lowry, H.D. Make Believe. $1.50. John Lane. 
Mach, Ernst. Analysis of the Sensations. $r. Open Court Pub. Co. 
Montgomery, J. L. Modern Bookkeeping. 80c. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
New American Supplement to ‘‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica.” Vol. II. C-For. 
Werner Co. 
uarto, The, a London: J. S. Virtue & Co, 
isley, R. V. The Sentimental Vikings. §:. ohn Lane, 
oberts, C.G. D. The Forge inthe Forest. $1.50. Lamson, Wolffe & Co, 


Russell, I. C. Glaciers of North America. $1.90. Ginn & Co. 
Stowe, H. B. Stories for the Young Oldtown Folks Ne I and II). Poganuc 
People. My Wife andI. We and Our Neighbors. Religious Studies. 7 vols, 

: oughton, Mifflin & Co, 

Traill, H, D. ohn Lane. 
London: J. S. Virtue & Co. 
Boston : Samuel Usher. 


The Barbarous Britishers. soc. 
Year's Art, The. =. 
W.H S. Contributions to Current Literature. No. 11. 
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/ /\ Every outfit should 
fi include a box of Yale 
j 4) Mixture, the choicest 
Cpt tobacco made. 
k Marburg Bros., 
‘The Amerions 7 nag S3 Successor, 


COPELAND AND DAY 
ANNOUNCE: 
MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, 


By Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey, with new de- 
signs by T. B. Meteyard. Octavo, $1.00. 
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INAUGURATION 
NUMBER 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


MARCH 


Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 

D. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 


acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 
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“BUrEy 
‘Companion volume to SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Having ae into the verses, I read on to the end. RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. lL. 
These poets have evidently made a study of rhythm, and the New Portraits of B . Ee 
«melodic quality of the verses sings them into the reader's = ware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
memory, whether he will or no. Worcester Spy. President-Elect McKinley For sale by all Dru ists 
ines aod at of rhyme and sound hearts beneath theit un and President Cleveland y _— 
ship ant the free air of heaven, cout fan pot Tancies a Taken specially for The Century. — —— a 
Eolasiiees euieter Gn Articles on RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
Sea The President’s Life in the arene fiensctileccnts sacs: 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. White House, RARE BOOKS, 
- ereme Mercantile Libeery, viata The Nation’s New Library, WM. HAGEMANN, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
eye one Inauguration Scenes and | Ae crag 
‘ 2% East 10TH STREET, New YORK. 
2 Incidents, Etc., Etc. Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
To Publishers - —— Gg ease enor 
The Critic is read by people who love books. UVENIR NUMBER, NUMBERS of THE CRITIC bought and sold by 4.8. 
Ut is “ the first /iterary journal in America.” It All News-stands, 35 Cent. BACK Gi rd Pukon st, New York. ails 
ds not political, it does not deal in general news.| ° ne At THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago, Scarce Books. 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. ti. SSS MDT M+ D sic | Beck-number macasines. “For any book on any subject wie 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PROEMX JILOTURL LIFE INSURANCE GOMPRKY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





FIPTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


—OF THE— 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 





























Janmuary 1, 1897. 
Nar Assets, J 1, 1896, $60,764 ,020.64 
ASSETS. oe 
RECEIVED IN 1806. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate, ° ° - : - - $5,798, 119.51 For Premiumas........ $4,748,286 75 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in ene ic re cal adie 2m 722,100.68 ForInterestand Rents 8,189,406 .22 
Loans on Collateral, - - - - - ° 6,600.00 Profit and Loss....... 50,140.75 97.sen,700.72 
Cost Value of Real Estate a" by the Omen, ae ea ee 994,812.96 —iiaeimaiad 
Clty and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and Stocks, a. 2 et 2,290,516.16 a $48,606,808.86 
Bank Stocks, - - - — eS ees - : - 184,828.00 DISBURSED IN 1896. 
Cash in Office, - - ° - - - - - - - - - 188.95 | For claims by death 
Qash Depositedin Banks, - - - - - - - - = = 204,802.91} ond matured renee 
Add: $10,285,559.17 ae sia 
to holders, 1,274,658.6 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over cost, - - § 47,465.04 sensed a ae 
Interest accrued anddue, - - i 165,648.71 rendered Policies, 759,247.98 
Net Deferred and Outstanding Poniems, - +2 * 159,374.79 872,483.54 | port, ro POLICY-HOLDERS, $6,541,094.80 
Gross Assets January 1, 1897, - + = = +=$10,658,042.71 | commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
LIABILITIES. fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real 4 
Reserve on Policies in force at 4 per cent. interest ( Conn. ana ar nn is . wen on 886,715.97 
and N. Y. Standard), . eA ee - = = $9,798,470.00 ea mem 886,490.98 
Claims by death outstanding, - - - - - - 82,694.00 ered 
Premiums paid in Advance, ae i 7,248.00 BALANOE N&T A8sBTS, Dec. 81, 1896, — $60,981,671.61 
Special Policy and Investment Reserves, - - : 248,078.00 $10,086 490.00 —— 
a me Ee aE SCHEDULE OF ASSETS, 
Surplus at 4 percent, - - - - - - = $571,552.71 | rans upon Real Estate, first lien... ..$95;728,498,00 
— Loans upon Stocks and Bonds.......... 12,300.00 
1894. 1895. 1896. Premium Notes on Policies in force.... 1,065,427 28 
Total Premiums Received, 1,198,561. 1,830,804. 1,480,228. ede pen te peel 8,788,184,48 
Policies in force a 22,797. 24,999. 25,981. ost of United States and other Bonds.. 13,606,084.97 
’ Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks...... t 
Insurance in force, - $86,381,049. $40,460,381. Sho thy ~~ apa eater eel “aan 
Paid Policy-holders, - ‘1,087,556. 1,112,849. 1,212,151. | Billsreceivable .............c.ce0-seeees 4,141.86 
Agents’ Ledger Balances.... ..... .... 936.54 
This Company has paid since organization for DEATH LOSSES, ties, $60,961,671.61 
MATURED ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLDERS | jitcrest due and accrued ..$1,078,701.64 
and SURRENDERED POLICIES, more than $36,000,000.00. Rents due and accrued.... 39,768.69 
Market value of stocks and 
JonatHan B. Bunog, President. Cuartes H. Lawrenor, Secretary. Nes Pee en ne = —o 
Joun M. Hotcomse, Vice-President. AroHIBALD A. Weston, Actuary. Net uncollected premiums 78,667.21 
Wituiam D. Morean, M. D., Medical Director. ————— $1,070 er1.t 
Groras S. Miter, Supt. of Agencies. Gross AssETs, December 381, 1806 $62,952,348,88 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re- 
Are you interested in Improvements y | inere al cutsanaing 
olicies, net, Company’s 
Carbon Photographs) ~= ..., IMPROVEMENTS, | ait omer liabtition umn on 
(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24x36 and 18 x 24 Inches) NOT CHANGES MERELY, $55,799,051.64 
f Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- DISTINGUISH DORI iiisess cocsesivean inn iaesols $7,158,297.04 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and xUNER ———_ 
.! Ratio of E f 
Modern Masters and Statuary ? They are ex wt aioe in i806 ° eatin . 10.55 per cent. 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or NEW the Policies in force Dec. 81, 1896, 66,441. 
‘Staircases, and having been made for Educa- NG itivcscnisaptvesestinsssehp008 $107 82,626.00 
m 
tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu. MODELS 





able to Public Libraries, Schools, and 
Academies. Write for catalogue to 


FRANK HEGGER, 288 5th Avenue, 


New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal- 
leties and Views from all parts of the Globe. 





REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


Send for New Hlustrated Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
/ 327 Broadway, New York. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President, 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


THEODORE £. LANE, General Agent, 


1 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway, 





NEW YORK CITY. 
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Number 784 











EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMIN ARY, 


dy. Ex- 
Oty strantages for culture and study x. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








? MARGARET'S D DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 








NEW JERSEY 
The [lisses Anable’s Baatieh, French and German 
Boafding and Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 











NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
= the direction of BisHor Doans. 
Miss ELLEN W. Born, Principal. 





Mth year. 
Albany, N. Y. 





84 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mra. O. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
For Boarding cadets only. Completely uipped and beau- 
located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue address S, C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 


Nuw York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
A and Matic, ouefiicats cdasite so Vassar ond’ Wellealay, 
One and a half hours from New York. 











HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 684 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


Prepares unineas, 0.8 for aS —-. 
cer d 


—— Ss and Business. 
OSEPH B. DISBeR, Pris Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 

















= Surenunee lst TO May lst. The faculty 
embraces the fo ost artists and instructors of America, 
Sad it may be ailirmed’ that no’ Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to #0 admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 
HE MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
I RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 


asth 5 ayy 4 and Advanced Classes. Preparation 
for all Colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. Re-opens 


Sanan , Principal. 55 West 47th St. 








LA LAMPE DE PSYCHE. 
By LEON DE TINSEAU. 16mo, paper, 85 cents, 
One of the best of Leon de Tinseau’s short stories. 


AN ENGLISH PARAPHRASE ON 
HORACE’S ART OF POETRY. 


By ABBY OSBORNE RUSSELL. With an introduction 
by SECONDO MAROHISIO, M.A., Lecturer on Classics 
and Italian Literature, Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. This volume 
will be found the best handbook for the student 
who wishes to learn the laws that underlie the Art 
Of Poetry. It will prove of permanent value and 
importance in classical study. 

Complete catalogue on application. For sale by 
all booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by 
the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851-858 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), New York 


‘|MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


OHIO 





On10, Mae mae 4 East Broad Street 
Miss Phel iglish and Classical 
SCHOOL FOR cae. UBilege Preparatory, Regular and 
Elective courses. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





BRYN MAWR 
i — to Br * Collie ~ 
ALDWIN, Principa. 1. Within 
ears more than fifty pupils have entered Bey 
awr College from this ool. Certificate adm: fr 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. a —o in 
both General and Coll ce oon 
Fine, fire-proof stone buildin acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 








TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
65 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
bay = Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 8. Bar- 


ing. Gould. Large 4to. Illustrated. $12.00. 
——_— poeanre im Italy. R. Cattaneo. Illus- 
rated. 
Shakes + Town and Times. UH. 8. 
and C. W. Ward. Illustrated. $3.00. 
The Natives of Sarawak. H. Ling Roth. 
Pref. by Andrew Lang 2 vols. Illustrated. $15.00. 
Playground of Science. J Stephen Ill. 25c. 





CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 
Spring Underwear 
Ladies’, Children’s, & Men's 
Merino, All-Wool, & Silk & Wool 
UNDERWEAR. 


LADIES’ 
Swiss Ribbed Wool, Lisle Thread, and 
Silk Vests, Drawers, & Union Suits. 


HOSIERY. 
English, French, and German 
Hose and Half Hose. 


Ladies’ Balbriggan Hose, 
Children’s Socks, 


MEN’S HALF HOSE, 
Bicycle and Golf Hose. 


Jroadovay R 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 





all 



















Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 





forms of adulteration common to the cheap 


brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





. 





The Growth of the Soul. 
Man and His Bodies. 35c. 

Path of Discipleship. “ Outer Court.” “Build. 
ing of the Kosmos.” Besant. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBG. SOCIETY 


a Sophia. G. R. 8S. Mead. 


$2.50 
anishads. Vol. I & Il. Mead.ppr., 15c, ; cl. 50c, 
Leadbeater. 
Sinnet. $1.50. 
Besant 


e Devachanic Plane. 


Each, 75c. 
T. E. COMBA, Agt., 65 Fifth Ave., New York, 


5c, 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY Presipent 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31 1896 


According to the Standard of the ye 
Department of the State of New Y 


INCOME. 


Received for Premiums - 


= $89,698,414 20 
From all other Sources 


10,109,281 07 
$49,702,695 27 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To Polic pnantees for Claims 
AL ~ - $12,605,118 89 
To Policy- holders for Endow 


ments, Dividends, etc. 12,842,456 11 
For all other Accounts - 10,781,005 64 


$86,218,575 14 


ASSETS. 
United States Be Bonds and other 


- = $110,125,082 15 
ee Loans on “Bond and 


ortgage 71,548,929 56 
Loans on tocks and Bonds = 11,001,525 00 
Real Estate - 22,767,666 65 
Cash in Banks and Trust ‘Com- 

panies = 12,680,390 00 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred 

Premiums, etc, . = 6,635,555 06 


$284,744,148 42 

Reserve for Policies and other 
Liabilities - «= = 205,010,688 72 
Rte an 


Surplus - + «= «= $29,788,514 70 
Bes Sees ests 

Insurance and Annuities in 
force- + + = $918,698,388 46 


I have carefully examined the foregoing S — 
mast sot ~~ oa Hd correct ; 
calculate the Insurance Department 

” Cuarces A, gor Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usual 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-PRrEsiDENT 


Water R, GILLetTe General Manager 
Isaac F, Lioyp 2d Vice-President 
FrEDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 
Emory McCuintTock Actuary 









